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AIR  WAR  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  REPORT  SUMMARY 
NO.  MS  116-81 

TITLE:  South  Korea  and  Its  Security  Environment 

(Korea's  Position  in  the  Power  Relationship  between 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  &  China) 

AUTHOR:  So  Chin-Tae,  Colonel,  Republic  of  Korea  Air  Force  * 

~~~  This  report  begins  with  an  overview  of  Korea's  geography  and 
historical,  background  to  illustrate  the  Major  impact  they  imparted  on 
the  current  cultural  environment  —  social,  economic,  and  political  — 
in  Korea.  Since  the  foreign  policies  of  the  neighboring  big  powers 
(US,  USSR,  Japan  and  China)  dictate  the  destiny  of  Korea,  a  review  is 
made  of  their  Interests  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  study  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  take  a  look  at  the  security  environment  on  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula  in  terms  of  the  International  situations  which  surround  the  penin¬ 
sula  and  the  military  environment,  with  particular  attention  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  posture  of  both  Koreas  and  the  US  forces  in  Korea.  Lastly,  the 
author  attempts  to  clarify  Korea's  position  in  the  power  relationship 
between  those  four  big  powers  with  focus  on  Korea's  major  tasks  in  the 
coming  decade,  stressing  the  effective  maintenance  of  US-ROK  security 

system  and  promotion  of  economic  cooperation  with  J3-R0K  and  ROK -Japan. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  democracy  was  accepted  as  the  guiding 
principle  for  the  emerging  nations  of  the  non -Communist  world.  Since  then, 
however,  democracy  has  been  subject  to  the  crushing  burdens  of  political 
reality  in  each  state  that  adopted  it.  It  has  cl&sned  head  on  with  authori¬ 
tarian  ideologies  and  practices,  both  ola  and  new.  In  a  world  still  di¬ 
vided  partly  on  the  basis  of  ideology,  tne  orientation  of  the  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  states  towards,  or  away  from,  democracy  is  a  significant  question. 

Until  the  Korean  War,  the  world  wu_,  hardly  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Korean  peninsula,  let  alone  the  significance.  Today,  Korea  is  one 
of  the  few  countries  i:.  the  world  where  the  United  States  is  heavily  in¬ 
volved.  Not  only  does  the  United  States  nave  over  ^0,000  ground  troops  in 
Korea,  excluding  additional  9.000  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel,  but  it  is  also 
responsible  for  operational  control  over  the  entire  600,000  strong  Korean 
military  forces  as  agent  for  the  United  Com. ana  and  as  senior  part¬ 

ner  in  the  US-ROK  Combined  Forces  Command.  Since  19^5  the  United  States 
has  appropriated  a  total  of  $6  billion  to  beef  up  the  Korean  economy  in 
addition  to  the  $?  billion  in  U.S.  military  assistance This  does  not 
count  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  and  the  tnousards  of  American  lives 
lost  in  the  Korean  War.  Korea  is  unique  as  a  geopolitical  meeting  point 
for  the  neighboring  four  big  powers  —  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan  and  China. 

In  particular,  since  the  assassination  c f  the  late  President  Park  in 
October  1979.  there  has  been  discussion  amon(;,  people  concerning  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  systems  in  the  Republic 
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of  Korea.  Mary  people  showed  serious  concern  about  the  direction  of  the 
future  of  Korea.  I  believe  both  confusion  and  distortion  derive  mainly 
from  a  lack  of  understanding.  Surprisingly  too  little  about  Korea  is  known 
to  Americans.  Therefore,  a  candid  and  organized  assessment  of  the  situations 
in  Korea  and  a  frank  presentation  of  Korea’s  position  will  be  required. 

It  is  not  simple  at  all  to  understand  an  isolated  remote  country  by  ap¬ 
plying  Western  standards.  We  need  to  identify  and  comprehend  the  criti¬ 
cal  variables  affecting  Korea's  position.  I  will  seek  to  make  these 
variables  clear,  and  present  their  combined  impact  upon  today's  Korea  fer 
the  sake  of  Americans  who  need  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  Ko¬ 
rea  faces. 

In  this  paper,  I  will  start  with  an  overview  of  Korea's  geography  and 
historical  background.  Inevitably,  the  background  had  a  major  impact  upon 
the  current  cultural  environment,  which  I  will  discuss  in  Chapter  III  with 
regard  to  social,  economic  and  political  developments.  As  Korea  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  foreign  policies  of  the  neighboring  big  powers,  Korean  security  can 
hardly  be  discussed  without  a  review  of  what  their  interests  in  the  Korean 
peninsula  are  (Chapter  IV) .  Then  I  will  proceed  to  take  a  look  at  the  se¬ 
curity  environment  on  the  Korean  peninsula  (Chapter  V)  in  terms  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  situations  surrounding  the  peninsula  and  the  military  environ¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  military  posture  of  both  Koreas  and  U .S .  forces  in 
Korea.  Lastly  Korea’s  position  in  the  power  relationship  between  those 
four  big  powers  will  be  discussed  with  focus  on  Korea's  major  tasks  in  the 
coming  decade,  stressing  the  effective  maintenance  of  US-ROK  security  sys¬ 
tem  and  economic  cooperation  (Chapter  VI ) .  This  chapter  also  deals  with 
issues  of  refitting  of  ROK-Japan  economic  ties  and  Japanese  contribution 
to  the  regional  security. 
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My  discussion  throughout  the  paper  will  oe  developed  primarily  for 
an  American  audience.  The  opinions  I  express  are-  strictly  personal  and  are 
not  based  necessarily  on  formal  academic  analysis.  They  have  emerged  from 
my  personal  experience  and  observations  acquired  coring  my  21  years  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Korean  Air  Force. 


CHAPTER  II 


OVERVIEW  OF  KOREA’S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

1.  Geography:  Korea  is  a  peninsula  thrusting  600  miles  from 
Northeast  Asia  in  a  southerly  direction  to  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  the  Japanese  is’ands.  Its  east  coast  faces  the  East  Sea  (Sea  of 
Japan);  its  west  coast  *  he  Yellow  Sea.  Most  of  its  northern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  winding  Yalu  and  Tumen  Rivers.  Seoul,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Republic  of  Kor^a  (?0’<:  South  Korea),  lies  some  ?00  miles  west  of  To¬ 
kyo,  300  miles  southeast  of  Shenyang,  and  800  miles  northwest  of  Okinawa. 


The  area  of  the  peninsula  is  221,325  square  kilometers  (about  86,000 
square  miles) ,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  combined  areas  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  At  present  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Communist  north  Korea 
and  free  south  Korea.  The  latter's  effective  administrative  area  is  about 
45  percent  of  the  peninsula  —  about  the  same  area  as  either  Kentucky  or 
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2.  People  and  Settlements;  In  1978,  South  Korea  had  a  population  of 


about  37  million  and  North  Korea  (as  of  1976)  was  estimated  to  have  about 
16.5  million.  Before  World  War  11,  Koreans  migrated  to  Manchuria  and  Japan. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  600,000  Koreans  remain  in  Japan.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  migration  in  recent  times  is  the  north- to -south  movement  of  the  people 
after  1945  and  during  the  Korean  War  (1950-1953)-  About  2,000,000  people 
have  been  know  to  migrate  from  the  North  to  the  South  since  1945  when  World 
War  II  ended  and  Russians  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Koreans 
are  of  one  blood,  mono-lingual  (Korean),  and  there  are  no  racial  minorities. 

Rapid  economic  growth  and  industrialization  have  accelerated  urbani¬ 
zation  in  Korea.  Increases  in  urban  population  in  South  Korea  have  brought 
about  a  decrease  in  the  rural  population.  However,  still  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  (48. 36  according  to  the  1975  census)  live  in  the  countryside.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  rural  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  is  very  closely  associated  with  distribution  of  cultivated  land. 

The  rate  of  concentration  of  population  has  been  especially  great  In 
Seoul,  the  capital  city  of  South  Korea,  and  Pusan,  the  largest  port  city. 

The  population  of  Seoul  has  increased  during  the  last  few  decades  reaching 
7-8  million  in  1978. 

The  urban  landscape  has  also  changed,  especially  since  the  late  1960s. 
Before  I960,  no  sky  rocketing  modern  buildings  existed  In  Seoul,  but  by 
the  early  1970s  dozens  of  buildings  with  more  than  thirty  stories  had  begun 
to  appear  in  the  business  district  of  Seoul.  Consequently,  streets  have 
been  widened  and  expressways  and  freeways  built.  Streetcars  were  removed 
in  1969,  and  a  subway  was  completed  in  197^  with  additional  subway  systems 
under  construction.  Public  services  such  as  water,  communications,  and  gas 
are  beinp  expanded  but  demand  for  them  seems  always  one  step  ahead. 
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3.  A  Glance  at  Korean  History;  Korea  possesses  a  rich  and  unique 
culture  of  its  own  with  a  long  historical  heritage  and  national  tradition. 

The  country  is  well-endowed  with  natural  beauty  and  is  called  "the  land  of 
morning  calm."  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  nations  of  the  world.  Being 
small  and  weak,  and  situated  at  a  strategic  point  —  at  the  confluence  of 
U.S.,  Chinese,  Russian,  and  Japanese  interests  —  it  nad  been  the  victim 
of  recurring  invasions  and  counter-invasions  by  the  neighboring  states  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Russia,  which  are  all  stronger  than  itself.  (Koreans 
have  suffered  from  more  than  900  externai  «s,u"uci,oks  "t  hroughout  their  history.) 
For  centuries,  Korea  had  been  a  bridge  between  China  and  Japan  for  the  flow 
of  culture  and  civilization  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

When  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  began,  Korea  was  under 
the  reign  of  the  Yi  dynasty,  which  ruled  the  country  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years  before  it  lost  its  independence  to  Japan  in  1910.  The  centu¬ 
ries-old  political,  social,  and  ethical  institutions  of  the  Yi  dynasty  Korea, 
which  were  based  upon  the  rigid  and  nierachical  doctrines  of  Confucianism, 
were  in  the  process  of  decay  and  disintegration.  The  royal  government  was 
infested  with  factional  strife  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  nobility. 

The  society  was  tradition-bound,  static,  and  stratified  into  classes  of  no¬ 
bility  ("Yang-bahn")  and  commoners  ( "Sang-in") .  While  the  aristocratic 
class  of  "Yang-bahn"  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  wealth,  power,  and  prestige,  the 
common  people  were  suppressed  under  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  economic 
structure  of  the  society  was  basically  agrarian  with  very  little  industry 
and  commerce . 

As  for  the  political  situation,  the  central  government  was  weak  and 
alienated  from  the  people.  Local  loyalties  were  powerful  and  conditioned 
the  attitude  of  the  rural  people  toward  the  political  center.  The  govern- 
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ment  at  Seoul  was  remote  from  them.  The  actual  power  of  the  government 
and  administration  was  exercised  by  the  cliques  of  the  ruling  classes 
who  constantly  fought  with  each  other  over  the  spoils  of  authority  and 
position. 

The  king,  although  absolute  sovereign  of  the  state  in  theory,  had 
no  control  over  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  government  in  practice.  In 
a  nutshell,  as  elsewhere  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  Korea  was  an  aristocracy,  with 
a  hierachical  and  feudal  society  and  tradition-bound  people  without  any 
political  or  social  consciousness.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  changing 
faces  of  the  modern  world  and  of  the  new  forces  of  imperialism,  militarism, 
and  economic-diplomacy  generated  by  the  modern  culture  of  the  West.  A  com¬ 
mon  cultural  heritage  and  a  common  language  coupled  with  a  long  and  un¬ 
interrupted  monarchic  rule  of  a  single  dynasty,  were  the  unifying  factors 
of  the  Korean  society. 

Such  were  the  sociopolitical  conditions  and  environment  prevailing 
in  the  Korean  society  and  country  when  the  powers  of  the  outside  world 
knocked  at  its  gates,  which  were  kept  resolutely  closed  by  the  sleeping 
society  and  rulers  of  Korea.  Tnis  attitude  of  seclusion  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  experience  of  repeated  foreign  invasions  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Japanese.  The  po¬ 
licy  of  isolation  and  the  f ending-off  from  the  strange  civilization  of  the 
West  was  stubbornly  executed  even  after  China  and  Japan  had  been  opened 
by  the  West. 

The  location  of  Korea  between  two  powerful  neighbors  (China  and  Japan) 
has  created  problems  throughout  its  history.  Except  for  one  century  of 
Mongol  rule,  the  Koreans  have  manged  to  maintain  their  own  cultural  iden¬ 
tity  as  a  separate  nation  for  almost  two  thousand  years.  But  while  Korea 
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has  for  the  most  part  run  its  own  affairs,  it.  /as  nonetheless  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  China  as  the  elder  in  the  Confuoiar.  family  of  nations.  Although 
Korea  has  no  great  militaristic  tradition,  l  x  w  o.s  a  t  times  the  battle  field 
for  the  wars  of  others.  The  Koreans  came  out  of  these  experiences  with  the 
tough  resilience  for  which  they  have  always  beer;  noted. 

For  many  centuries,  Koreans  have  shown  remarkable  artistic  and  tech¬ 
nical  creativity.  One  of  the  world's  first  uses  of  movable  metal  type  was 
in  Korea.  The  alphabet,  "Han-gul” ,  is  today  still  considered  one  of  the 
moss  accurate  and  practical  of  all  writing  systems.  In  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  Korean  admiral  invented  the  world’s  first  iron-clad  ship  ("turtle  ship") 
to  help  turn  back  the  Japanese  invasion,  in  the  arts,  Korea  traditionally 
has  excelled  in  ceramics,  painting,  woodwork,  textiles,  and  architecture. 

In  the  present  day,  some  of  the  most  accompiisned  pianists,  violinists,  and 
singers  are  coming  from  Korea. 

In  politics,  factionalism  has  been  a  permanent  plague.  Factionalism 
was  a  major  cause  of  corruption  and  stagnation  during  the  Yi  Dynasty,  whose 
collapse  led  to  Japanese  condominium.  As  ,  .vsnii.  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
of  189^-1895i  Japan  replaced  China's  lo. .  '  i.fluo.  a  in  Korea,  and  in 

1910  formally  annexed  Korea.  Over  the  years,  Jn.anese  tried  to  ,'tamn 
out  everything  Korean,  and  turn  the  people  into  ..  e  ad -el ass  Japanese.  The 
one  national  characteristic  of  the  Koreans  ;  Japanese  made  use  of 

was  industriousness.  Japanese  landowners  an;  ;  u.  :.n-.  ssiued  took  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  Korean  labor  to  provide  the  Japanese  Kr..  ire  with  food,  raw  materials, 
and  basic  industries. 

Korea's  liberation  from  Japan  in  19*n  was  a  tarnisned  triumph.  The 
country  was  divided  in  half  between  a  Coirii  non.;,  and  a  non -Communist 

south.  Korea  became  once  again  a  pawn  of  : ig  powers,  this  time  the  Soviet 
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Union  (north)  and  the  United  States  (south).  This  arbitrary  division  of 
the  country  resulted  in  enormous  social,  economic  and  political  problems. 
Further  complications  set  in  with  the  war  between  North  and  South  Korea. 

No  stranger  to  misfortune,  the  Korean  people  suffered  as  never  before  du¬ 
ring  the  Korean  War.  After  the  war  American  aid  came  in  generous  amounts 
and  was  very  beneficial,  but  due  to  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  a 
lack  of  political  lea.dership,  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  wounds  of  war 
to  heal . 

When  crises  beset  the  young  Republic,  the  Koreans  resorted  to  those 
measures  with  which  they  were  the  most  familiar.  They  granted  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  to  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  who  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic, and  a  strong,  articulate  Princeton-educated  political  leader. 
During  the  years  which  followed  independence  (15  August  19^+8),  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  be ; ween  President  Rhee  and  the  legislature  for  domi¬ 
nance  .  Dr .  Rhee  attempted  to  strengthen  the  presidency  by  removal  of  the 
constitutional  barrier  to  a  third  four-year  term  in  office.  As  his  power 
increased  and  corruption  in  government  became  more  widespread,  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  government  grew.  The  rigged  elections  of  15  March  I960 
caused  this  anger  and  frustration  to  erupt  in  what  is  now  referred  to  as 
the  "April  19  Student  Uprising."  As  a  result  of  this  revolution,  a  new 
republic  was  formed  and  the  constitution  was  amended  and  the  presidential 
system  was  replaced  by  the  cabinet  system .  For  a  brief  period  following 
Rhec's  downfall,  the  flower  of  democracy  seemingly  bloomed  only  to  fail 
in  its  full  blosson.  Ultimately,  the  Second  Republic  (19  April  I960  - 
16  May  196l)  proved  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  many  justifiable 
grievances  of  the  people.  The  short  year  of  its  administration  was  marked 
by  the  continuing  spread  of  corruption,  nepotism,  high  unemployment,  cons- 
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tant  demonstrations,  and  the  irresponsible  abuses  of  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  people.  The  student  uprisings  had  obviously  con¬ 
vinced  the  people  that  the  way  to  get  action  was  to  take  to  the  streets 
virtually  without  regard  to  cause.  The  various  political  factions  of  the 
Administration  continued  bickering  amongst  c.hc-ji.s. v-s  while  the  political 
and  economic  problems  of  the  nation  grew  sroaaily  worse • 

On  16  May  1961,  a  junta  of  military  officers  seised  governmental 
power  through  a  coup  and  immediately  suspended  ir.e  constitution.  When  ci¬ 
vilian  rule  was  restored,  a  new  constitut'  a.  caw-  lute.,  effect,  favoring 
the  presidential  system.  Although  General  rain:  Ci.ung  Hoe  came  to  power 
as  a  result  of  the  coup,  he  was  later  elect  ..a  to  tne  presidency  in  presi¬ 
dential  elections  of  1963  arid  1967,  which  were  notec  for  their  fairness. 

As  the  constitution  existed  in  1969,  President  Park  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  run  for  a  third  term.  However,  the  government  managed  to 
pass  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  run  for  ano¬ 
ther  term  of  office.  In  1971,  be  was  elected  for  a  n,  w  term  which  would 
expire  in  1975-  At  the  time  of  the  election  in  1971,  where  was  discus¬ 
sions  among  intellectuals  and  in  the  media  in  which  the  general  belief 
was  expressed  that  the  appropriateness  of  adopting  a  totally  Western  style 
democracy  by  the  Republic  should  be  critically  reexamined.  They  advoca¬ 
ted  that  South  Korea  should  develop  some  new  form  of  democracy  that  would 
be  compatible  with  its  traditions,  culture,  and  contemporary  needs. 

In  October  1972,  President  Park  declared  martial  law,  proclaimed  a 
special  declaration,  suspended  certain  articles  of  the  constitution,  dis¬ 
solved  the  National  Assembly,  banned  political  party  activities  and  the 
right  to  assembly.  All  of  this,  he  claimed,  was  necessary  for  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  the  country  and  to  initiate  a  series  of  "revitalizing  re- 


forms,"  so-called  "Yu -Chin"  (  )  —  to  include,  once  again, 

changes  in  the  constitution,  Shortly  thereafter,  while  the  Republic  was 
still  under  martial  law,  a  na/tional  referendum  was  held  and  the  new  draft 
constitution,  with  its  revitalizing  reforms,  was  adopted.  Immediately 
following  on  the  heels  of  the  referendum,  the  electoral  college,  called 
as  the  National  Conference  for  Unification  ("Tong-11  Ju-Chae  Kook-Min  Hoe- 
vi-  ) which  was  made  up  of  members  completely 

loyal  to  President  Park,  reelected  him  to  a  third  term  for  six  years. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Park  Administration  are  well  known.  A 
genuine  national  effort  was  organized  to  insure  political  stability,  ecc- 
nomie  development ,  arid  national  security  for  the  first  time  in  the  recent 
history  of  Korea,  although  President  Park  failed  to  prevent  the  new  cons¬ 
titution  from  establishing  the  presidency  above  the  checks  and  balances  be¬ 
tween  the  executive,  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  that  are  nor¬ 
mally  found  in  a  Western  democracy. 


4.  Partition  of  the  Korean  Peninsula;  The  first  reference  to  the 
future  of  Korea  by  the  Allies  during  World  War  i I  was  made  at  Cairo  Con¬ 
ference  in  November  1943-  The  American,  British  and  Chinese  governments 
issued  a  declaration  stating:''' 

The  aforesaid  three  great  powers,  mindful  of  the  enslavement  of 
the  people  of  Korea,  are  determined  tr.au  in  due  course  Korea 
shall  become  free  and  independent . 

At  Yalta,  in  February  1945,  Franklin  E.  Roosevelt  had  a  private  con¬ 
versation  with  Joseph  Stalin,  and  during  the  talk  Roosevelt  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  Korean  trusteeship  to  be  admin* stored  by  the  United  States,  China, 
and  Russia.  Significant  was  the  agreement  .>n.  •«.  Roosevelt  and  Stalin 
that,  once  the  Japanese  surrender  had  been  accepted  and  the  trusteeship 
set  up,  Soviet  and  U.S.  troops  would  withdraw  from  Korea.  At  this  time 
the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops  in  northern  Korea  -as  to  be  accepted  by 
the  armies  of  China,  while  the  Japanese  surre.xh.-r  lr  Korea  of  the  south 
was  to  be  accepted  by  the  armies  of  the  U,-.iv.«.d  Claus.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  that  the  most  effective  way  to  accept  a  Japanese  surrender  in  Korea 
was  for  the  Chinese  troops  to  move  overland  n to  northern  Korea,  while  the 
United  States  would  move  its  troops  by  aluu  into  .scutnorn  Korea.  But  the 
atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  on  the  oth  of  Av./rusi  1 94 gave  Russia  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  cut  through  Manchuria  line  "a  unifV  in  soft  butter."  This 
changed  everything.  Not  only  was  it  now  ir peas id  .a  from  wnere  they  stood 
to  receive  the  Japanese  surrender  in  Korea,  trx-v- •  were  even  doubts  as  to 
whether  American  forces  could  be  brought  i i .n r>  '.r.  tj.no.  Thus,  on  the  night 
of  10th  of  August  1945,  the  American  gov ornmi agreed  to  carry  on  with 
a  modified  version  of  earlier  plans.  It  was  decided  that  the  Russians 
would  be  allowed  to  accept  the  Japanese  .on  •.  .dor  north  of  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  (since  they  were  already  crossing  the  ,'alu  River),  and  that  United 
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States  forces  would  accept  it  below  as  soon  as  they  could  brought  in. 

Unfortunately,  'with  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  clashed,  and  the  result  was  that 
liberation  from  the  Japanese  occupation  was  not  followed  by  the  independence 
and  unification  that  had  b^en  pledged.  Instead,  there  was  a  permanent  di¬ 
vision  of  the  peninsula  into  two  conflicting  camps.  America  and  Russia 
arbitrarily  divided  the  Korean  peninsula  by  the  38th  parallel,  simply  for 
their  own  convenience  in  disarming  the  surrendered  Japanese  armed  troops. 

Being  intent  on  spreading  her  influence  throughout  the  Par  East,  the 
Soviet  Union  fed  her  ideology  into  north  Korea,  while  American  democracy 
and  assistance  held  sway  in  the  south.  Thus,  Korea,  one  nation  with  a  single 
people,  a  single  language  and  a  single  culture,  but  too  long  under  the  do¬ 
minance  of  Japan  and  the  interference  of  neighboring  big  powers,  has  no 
time  to  find  for  herself  true  identity  under  one  flag- 
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CHAPTER  III 


CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENTS  OF  SOUTH  .-.OR.  A 

1.  Economic  Development:  Any  discussion  n  cultural  environment 
must  be  concerned  with  the  economic  picture.  .  inv  the  economics  of 

a  developing  country  such  as  South  Korea,  !..-t  consider  the  pheno¬ 
menal  development  of  the  Korean  economy,  a  \  World  Rank  report  des¬ 

cribed  the  situation  in  these  words:' 

From  a  position  uncomfortably  clr .....  ...  ...  ;  of  tne  inten¬ 
tional  income  scale  and  without  . ,  a,  if  leant  natu¬ 

ral  resources,  Korea  embarked  or.  a  cc-o  •  of  industrial  growth 
that  became  one  of  the  outstanding  si  ..oric.-,  in  internatio¬ 

nal  development. 

Since  the  launching  of  the  First  Five-Year  Ecodosio  Development  Plan  in 

1962,  the  Korean  economy  has  maintained  an  annual  s.v,  rage  GNP  growth  rate 
2 

of  ten  percent.  This  rapid  growth  is  attribute..;  to  structural  trans¬ 
formation  from  subsistence  agriculture  to  souorn  'ac curing.  Given  the 

limited  size  of  the  domestic  market,  we  four..;  U  nocesr-ary  to  adopt  the 
strategy  of  export-oriented  industrialization .  ,-c.n  „ ..  capital  in  Korea 

played  the  dual  function  of  financing  import  r-.  , :  1  -. . .  ..us  for  the  rapid 
industrialization  and  of  supplementing  the  svu  .•  vie  capital  available 
for  Investment.  After  15  years  of  rapid  a-.v...  h.  .  :.  ,  tr.e  Korean  economy 
has  Improved  substantially  in  its  degree  d  1 dmc.r.  it.  capital  for¬ 
mation  and  balance  of  payments. 

The  achievement  of  Korea's  current  uco.it  s  •  ..mu  international  status 
and  the  economic  miracle  that  made  the  status  .ossibu-  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  when  one  realizes  that  South  Korea  !.r.  tin  space  of  only  thirty 

years  left  the  age  of  feudalism  and  isolal  i«>.. .  ».  t  nas  tc. narked  upon  and 
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has  successfully  weathered  the  severest  moments  of  its  own  industrial  revo¬ 
lution,  It  has  overcome  its  former  status  as  a  mendicant  of  other  Free 
World  governments,  particularly  the  United  States;  and,  finally,  it  has 
taken  its  place  as  a  major  economic  power  in  its  own  geographical  region. 

In  addition,  it  has  gained  international  recognition  for  its  domestic  sta¬ 
bility,  industriousness,  productivity,  and  for  directly  assisting  an  Asian 

3 

ally  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  against  Communism. 

How  wore  these  achievements  made  possible?  What  has  been  the  cost 
to  South  Korean  soei>  ty  for  these  achievements?  That  the  South  Korean  mi¬ 
racle  could  have  al:.o  b.-e  produced  by  another  form  of  government  certainly 
cannot  be  dispu4";.  Ho...  vr,  „ bother  another  form  of  government  could  have 
done  so  in  the  sar..-  time  and  while  being  subjected  to  the  same 

stresses  car.  ;  ar~:  ,  thou.r.  such  a  debate  would  be  highly  effective 
from  the  stand po*  .>  -  ■  vine  the  announced  goals  of  each  of  its  Five- 

Year  Economic  P-v-"  I  opr  •  •:  x  Plans  (FEPEPs).  The  student  uprising  in  April 
I960  and  the  mi"  it  ary  '-our  Fay  l?6l  were  in  large  measure  brought  about 
because  of  the  desperate  -end::  ion  of  the  South  Korean  economy.  Those  two 
events  were  expressions  of  the  most  profound  nature  by  the  people  of  their 
demands  for  a  government  that  would  enable  them  to  lead  a  better  daily  exi¬ 
stence  —  constant  poverty  and  inept  government  had  become  unendurable. 

The  leaders  of  the  coup  took  power  with  the  firm  belief  that,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  food  had  to  come  before  politics.  The  priority 
was  to  construct,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  self-reliant  economy,  at 
some  social  self-sacrifice  if  necessary.  Only  with  a  full  stomach,  we  be¬ 
lieved,  could  one  enjoy  the  arts  and  relaxed  discussions  of  social  develop¬ 
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ment . 


Economic  Development  Flans:  In  I960  consumer  spending  was  98.6 


Df.rcvnt  of  GNP. 


percent  of  GNP  while  export  earnings  no.-oas 
With  the  U.N.  declaration  of  the  Decade  of  .  ,  .-.ore;,  had  to  form  a 

comprehensive  development  plan  to  get.  a;  ui  •  ■  :  -Go; '-rat  Ion  from  inter¬ 
national  financial  institutions  such  ns  ;vi  . 

When  the  First  FEITJP  began  i:.  1  ■  :  .  ,  ,.v.  ::i»:i«-r.t  requirements 

were  met  mostly  with  foreign  funds .  To  . . n  .er.  investment,  the 

Foreign  Capital  Inducement  La'-  was  rue  . ■  normalisation 

pact  with  Japan  in  196 y.  The  air;  of  .  .  ..  ot  „  substitu¬ 
tion  In  consumer  goods  which  in  the  .'■■  ■  ,  rants-ir-aid 

from  the  United  States.  (See  chart,  r.  . .  period  of  1962-66  , 

the  average  annual  growth  ir.  G '< F  -as  "■ 

Tne  Second  FEDF.F  began  in  19b?  e.  •  x,  -ort -orient ed 

growth  strategy.  As  Korea  is  endowed  - ‘  t .  -  .  r-  source.-.,  export 

of  Industrial  products  could  fee  possi.fr  •  :  ■  ..•  ir.pt- id  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  What  we  earn  is  processing  '  ;•  pendency 

of  the  national  economy  increased  fro;..  .  ..•  .'  •.:• .  First  FED.-'f  pe¬ 
riod  to  26.3  percent  durin.  ti,  :1.  .  ...virago  export 

of  $137,200,000  for  the  First  F  PEf  per.  .  •••  •  vf.MCC.OOC  during 

the  Second  FEDEF  ( 1967-71 )  —  about  I' •  -  '  .  Tru  average  annual 

GNF  growth  during  the  Second  >"  I'-i-T  g  ..  .  ... .  ’.haract eristic 

aspects  worthy  of  note  durin-.  anis  /■  ;  .  agricul¬ 
tural  productivity  through  modern! si ne  •  .  ■  ..  n  : light* r  farming 

household  income  which  accrued  from  paving:  nigh  grain 

prices . 

To  meet  the  investment  requrem  .. .  .  .  ■  i  -  savings,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  diversify  domestic  finar.ei  :  •  ef allowing  foreign 

banks  to  open  branch  offices  in  Korea.  ...  .  ■  '-'.crea  Exchange 


Bank  was  (inaugurated ,  in  July  1976  the  Housing  imu./  .-am»  into  being, and  in 
December  1968  Korea  Trust  Bank  was  opened.  Or.  tr,.-  <v.;»er  hand ,  the  govern¬ 
ment  encouraged  corporations  to  go  public,  mi;  bar. "in,-  public  cavings 
through  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Third  FEDfelP  (1972-76)  was  deni  ;  u  ■  , growth  with 

economic  stability  and  balance,  to  encour.% true* ion  of  a  self- 
supporting  economic  structure,  and  to  promote  b-.J  umum  development  among 
various  regions.  The  third  plan  enphasir-v  t  v.o\.«c.:ve"  development  of  the 
rural  economy,  and  the  construction  of  h  .v;  v  x.,. -domical  industries. 

During  this  period  the  growth  of  Korean  ecc  at  an  all-time  high 

of  16.7  percent  in  1973.  averaging  11.2  pc .con t  for  the  period . 

The  Fourth  FEDEP  (1977-81)  encounter-.  ..  a  ;>ev..re  problem  due  to  the 
second  oil  crisis  in  1978  and  the  assassins',  ion  of  .  resident  Park  in  1979- 
Events  occurring  during  this  crisis  period  ....  .-v  if..  .  ouc.v.y  wore  reflected 
in  a  change  of  the  Korean  economic  gre.b.  .  ..  ...  c.va'u  3NP  during  the 

second  quarter  of  1980  plunged  by  5*9  perc- •  re  ov  r  ; ;  year  before  to  bring 
the  combined  growth  in  the  GNP  to  a  r.egauiv.  .1  .  .  r.;  :*:t .  The  economic  down¬ 
turn,  which  started  around  the  beginning  cm  .  .  .  o-  ..  naif  of  1979.  coupled 
with  the  wobbly  situation  on  the  politic,.,  .mm  .  .  • : al  -front  created  by 

President  Park's  death.  In  addition,  unfav- -i-  ■-  ■-  .  -..tveas  factors  such  as. 

the  oil  crunch  were  cited  as  major  contri . u . : : .  .  •-or;,  to  depress  further 

the-  total  output  of  the  nation.  But  it  ir.  •  •:  fortunate  that  the 

Koreans  could  successfully  curb  their  coi., .0 .0.  i.„ri.  at  the  negative 
growth  rate  of  five  percent ,J 

b.  Korea.  Economy  in  1981;  Tn<-  .  ,.  iuiv,.:.  economy  nas  entered 

into  a  recovery  stage  beginning  late  •’  suffering  through  the 

worst  slump  since  the  country  began  its  .  ...mm a:  .  :  nor.  in  the  late  1960s. 
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Shin  Bvong  Hyung,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Economic  Planning 
Board,  was  quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  as  saying  that  he  expected  a  five 
to  six  percent  growth  in  gross  national  product  in  1981,  and  that  by  19 82, 
the  growth  rate  should  be  eight  or  nine  percent,  almost  equal  to  the  momen¬ 
tum  piled  up  in  the  miracle  years  of  the  1970s The  daily  further  noted 
that  because  Korea's  economy  is  export -oriented,  these  high  expectations 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  industrial  world's  performance,  and  another 

"dose  of  political  stability  such  as  that  which  prevailed  throughout  much 

7 

of  the  previous  decade.”  The  paper  maintained! 

But  some  key  signs  have  turned  in  a  more  favorable  direction. 

Letters  of  credit,  the  most  reliable  indicator  of  what’s  to 
come  in  the  export  field,  were  up  39  percent,  that  heralds  a 

busy  time  in  the  first  half  of  1981. 

Inflation  for  1982  will  be  contained  around  the  level  of  ten  percent,  al¬ 
though  the  single  digit  ra+e  will  be  hard  to  realize  in  the  immediate  fu- 

0 

ture.  Warehouse  inventories  are  decreasing  substantially  and  industrial 
production  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  flood  of  overseas  orders  for  ships 
indicates  the  strength  of  this  prediction.  In  January  1981  alone,  accor¬ 
ding  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Korea  Shipbuilders  Association,  four 
shipbuilders  secured  a  total  of  $266  million  worth  of  shipbuilding  con¬ 
tracts  for  ten  vessels  —  13-6  percent  of  the  year's  shipbuilding  export, 
goal  ($2,000  million).^ 

c.  Future  Prospects:  Will  Korea  be  able  to  overcome  the  economic 
difficulties?  The  manner  in  which  Korea  handles  the  challenges  of  the 
next  five  years,  in  particular  of  this  year,  will  predict  the  answer  to 
this  question.  The  challenges  are  fourfold  and  serious.  While  there  is 
controversy  about  whether  too  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  exports  during 
1970s,  no  one  denies  the  essential  importance  of  exports  to  the  dream  of 
Korea  as  a  fully  developed  industrial  power.  Even  though  it  is  appropriate 
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for  Korea  to  run  a  continuing  balance  of  trade  deficit  during  the  present 
development  period,  the  bulk  of  these  required  imports  must  still  be  paid 
for  with  current  export  receipts. 

When  industrialization  began,  the  productivity  gains  were  startling. 

But  as  the  base  of  productively  employed  labor  expanded,  gains  were  harder 
to  achieve.  Still,  the  1970s  saw  ll  percent  annual  increases  in  manufac¬ 
turing  productivity  and  three  percent  in  the  large  agricultural  sector. 

But  problems  were  brewing.  Investment  into  the  heavy  machinery  and  chemi¬ 
cal  industries  has  not  found  the  rewards  oi  .l  ight  j nuns try  investment  ex¬ 
perience.  With  low  capacity  utilization,  urv  L  oosis  scar  and  products  can 
not  be  profitably  sold  at  world  market  prices.  Tne  challenge,  then,  is  to 
utilize  Korea's  modern  plants  sufficiently  to  allow  those  firms  with  large 
overhead,  expenses  tc  survive .  A  corollary  of  this  is  the  issue  of  wages . 

Few,  if  any,  countries  can  match  Korea  for  the  irdurtriousness  and  the  ma¬ 
ximum  productivity  of  laborers 5  competitiveness  1  Lex-national  markets  Is 
dependent  on  the  price  of  the  human  labor  component .  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Korea's  three  largest  export  industries  —  rexi.il os,  garments  and 
electronics  —  are  subject  to  a  severe  test,  from  tr.oir  counterparts,  in  Taiwan, 
Hongkong,  Singapore  and  other  rapidly  developing  nations.  World  markets  of¬ 
fer  no  protection  to  the  competitors  for  limi  U-d  report  sales;  price  and 
quality  sire  what  matter. 

The  second  challenge  is  Korea's  abi  11  ly  .>  satisfy  the  legitimate 
material  needs  of  the  labor  force  without  corn  v. 'mining  the  laborer's  fair 
wage  (without  causing  inflation)  and  productivity.  Thu  third  challenge  lies 
in  the  uncontrollable  foreign  variables  aided  r.av.  a  largo  domestic  impact. 
World  inflation  increases  the  price  of  imports  •:v-rai'  y.  Inflation  must 
come  down  before  a  strong,  sound  busines  ,  upturn  can  b  sustained.  The 
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controlled  increases  in  oil  prices  especially  exacerbate  the  balance  of 
trade  problems  of  our  resource-poor  country.  The  final  set  of  challenges 
for  Korea  in  tne  1980s  lies  in  its  various  political  spheres.  At  the  local 
(Korean  peninsula),  regional  and  global  levels,  skillful  handling  of  politi¬ 
cal  issues  is  required  to  convert  problems  into  opportunities. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  challenges  will  be  the  political  ones, 
and  they  are  integral  to  the  economic  solutions  because  the  latter  require 
national  unity.  Furthermore,  Korea  requires  large  amounts  of  foreign  ca¬ 
pital  and  technology  during  this  stage  of  its  development.  And  for  these 
it  must  again  compete  with  the  other  developing  nations.  Investors  and 
lenders  will  continue  to  favor  Korea  only  if  they  can  count  on  the  stability 
of  an  attractive  business  environment  and  social  order.  In  this  regard, 

recent  events  give  cause  for  some  degree  of  optimism.  Dong-Ah  I 1-Bo 

(East  Asia  Daily)  recently  quoted  General  John  A.  Wickham,  Commander  of  U.S. 

Forces  in  Korea,  as  pointing  out  in  his  testimony  before  the  U.S.  House 

10 

Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  defense  posture  in  Korea: 

They  are  a  good  ally  and  the  recent  reaffirmation  of  our  security 
commitment  as  well  as  cancellation  of  troop  withdrawal  should  re¬ 
inforce  deterrence.  The  economic  vitality  of  Korea,  the  lifting  of 
Martial  Law,  the  holding  of  national  elections,  increased  internal 
stability  and  the  continued  firm  commitment  of  the  ROK  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  full  partnership  of  defense  all  bode  well  for  the  future. 

The  daily  further  quoted  a  U.S.  weekly,  Business  Week,  as  reinforcing  op¬ 
timistic  prediction  about  the  future  Korea’s  economic  prospects: 

Though  the  economic  difficulties  now  facing  Korea  will  take  some 
time  to  clear  up,  Korea  should  succeed  in  its  long-range  strategy 
to  become  Asia's  junior  Japan. 

2.  Social  Development:  Now  lot  us  take  a  look  at  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  of  South  Korea.  The  creation  of  a  democratic  welfare  state,  the  even¬ 
tual  goal  of  the  Ko re an  people,  will  take  time.  But  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  pursue  this  goal.  In  this  regard,  it  is  worthwhile  to  take  a  brief 
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review  of  what  South  Koreans  have  acne  to  date,  and  oi  their  plan  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  firm  base  upon  which  to  build  a  democratic  welfare  society  in  the 
1980s,  a  society  where  honest  citizens  can  enjoy  their  just  rewards.  There 
are  many  issues  to  be  tackled,  but  for  the  saxe  of  bivvity  my  discussion  will 
selectively  focus  on  such  basic  issues  as  (a)  population  control,  (b)  employ¬ 
ment,  (c)  housing,  (d)  health  and  medical  services,  (<■)  social  security, 

(f)  environemental  protection  and  pollution  oor.t  rol ,  ana  (g)  the  "Sae-Kaul 

12 

Undcng"  (New  Village  Movement) . 

a.  Population  Control:  The  hi.  ..  of  ;  o. ....lation  growth  in  the 

196c s  (2.7%)  was  a  factor  impeding  Korea's  o  n..^opmont  and  in¬ 

come  growth.  As  family  planning  was  made  priori tv  program  in  successive 
economic  development  plans,  it  had  dropped  to  an  .u.nuvtl  1.9  percent.  The 
rate  was  further  reduced  to  1.8  percent  ir.  197  arui  1 . 56  percent  in  1978. 

The  population  structure  by  age  in  the  19c0s  was  p,y  air.id-shaped,  indicating 
a  high  age-dependency  ratio.  The  average  ..if-.  tu..oy  began  to  increase 

in  the  1970s  and  the  figure  for  1975  was  6c  .1  yearn ,  which  is  expected  to 
increase  to  72.7  years  by  early  1980s.  The  pat:  rr.  o'  population  increase 
is  also  gradually  shifting  to  a  spindle  an  van.  rude  birth  rate  and 

crude  death  rate  are  becoming  smaller,  i i  f :....  t  .evitable  that  both 

the  age-dependency  ratio  and  the  economic— aopcuuer..  ,.  ratio  are  becoming 
larger  and  larger. 

The  current  family  planning  program ,  whi.. n  was  started  in  1962, 
will  be  even  more  vigorously  implemented  it.  to.  future  with  an  eventual 
goal  of  keeping  the  population  growth  rate  u;...,  r  one  percent.  The  program 
includes  a  wide  use  of  vasectomy,  laparotomy ,  ir.tra-uterine  devices,  con¬ 
doms  and  oral  pills . 

In  parallel  to  family  planning,  dispersion  to  overseas  countries 


is  also  encouraged.  Since  1962,  when  the  Emigration  Law  was  enacted,  until 
the  end  of  1978,  a  total  of  341,157  persons  had  emigrated.  The  number  in¬ 
cludes  2 66,246  uo  the  United  States,  17.527  to  Canada,  14,168  to  Paraguay, 
10,031  to  Brazil,  4,597  to  Sweden,  4,181  to  Argentina,  and  24,407  to  other 
areas.  In  order  to  stimulate  emigration,  the  government  has  converted  the 
Overseas  Development  Corporation  from  a  private  to  a  government  invested 
enterprise.  Some  30,000  persons  a  year  are  expected  to  apply  for  overseas 

emigration,  with  an  emphasis  on  Australia  and  South  American  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  technical,  geographical  and  linguistic  schooling  for  pro¬ 
spective  emigrants  is  being  given  special  attention. 

b.  Employment :  As  the  nation's  economic  scope  has  widened  as  a 
result  of  increased  '■‘Xports,  heavy  and  petrochemical  industries  have  expanded, 
industrial  infrastructures  iiave  developed,  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  labor  force  has  shifted  from  agriculture  to  the  non-agricultural 
sectors  of  the  economy.  All  this  has  brought  about  a  commensurate  change 
in  the  structure  of  employment . 

The  number  of  employed  people  has  constantly  increased,  and  the 
government  has  assisted  those  looking  for  new  job  opportunities.  This  is 
done  primarily  by  the  provincial  branches  of  the  Administration  of  Labor 
Affairs.  In  1978,  the  3r-  labor  office  branches  assisted  251  >731  persons 
in  finding  jobs.  Furthermore,  the  existing  private  job-placement  offices 
have  been  reorganized  into  non-profit  organizations.  Concomitantly,  the 
existing  public  employment  offices  have  also  been  expanded  in  number.  A 
total  of  35  provincial-lev ml  consultative  councils  on  unemployment  were 
set  up  in  areas  ’where  unemployment  was  prevalent  or  where  the  unemployment 
situation  was  unstable.  The  councils  are  to  function  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  related  organizations  and  private  enterprises  in  the  respective  areas. 
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In  addition,  the  Overseas  Employment  Development  Corporation  was 
established  to  actively  encourage  overseas  employment  o,y  helping  explore 
employment  opportunities  outside  the  country.  DurLv.  the  period  of  1963  - 
1978,  a  total  of  32^,000  Koreans  found  jot;:,  ovru- .  Today ,  about  40,000 
to  50,000  Koreans  are  working  in  the  Middle  i'ani., 

c.  Housing;  The  housing  problem  ir.  ioiva  n  seen  made  even  more 
acute  ir.  recent  years  not  only  due  to  the  overall  elation  growth,  but 
because  of  the  transition  from  the  "extended  f.u'iil.y"  tradition  to  the  "nu¬ 
clear  family"  system,  and  because  of  the  treat: •  ..n  t.v.-  urban  population 

as  a  result  of  the  rapid  economic  develop:;,. -t  t .  a  el  me  1 975  census,  there 
were  4,869,000  houses  for  6,754,000  hous, ,  st  o.f.  ug  a  net  shortage  of 
1,835,000  housing  units.  In  1972,  to  ovorco.:..  shortage ,  the  government 

formulated  a  10-year  housing  plan  (1972-198:;,  .acted  a  Special  Law 

for  the  Promotion  of  Housing  Constructioi  . 

During  the  Third  FEDEP  period ,  •;  .0:,.  '  ■  ,  gal  mousing  units 

(226,800  in  the  public  sector,  533,700  In  t:  rnva:.  sector)  were  built, 
which  is  equivalent  to  91  percent  of  ine  m  ,.f  -‘33,000  units.  In 

1973  alone,  a  total  of  277,000  unit;:  were  m..s .  which  brought  the 

number  of  available  housing  units  to  5,  >6.  \  ‘  .  ..  6 ,  >49 , 000  households. 

A  number  of  measures  are  being  taken  sin.ultar.i  ously  o  alleviate  the  hou¬ 
sing  problem.  Principal  among  them  are  ;n<-  eu,l  1  nousing  development 
areas  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  emphasis  or.  muif'aw.ily  dwellings,  and  stan¬ 
dardization  of  structural  components . 

Because  the  Fourth  FEDEP  stresses  sow;  .  m  veiopmeni  and  welfare 
(unlike  the  economic-growth-oriented  plans  of  the  past),  greater  invest¬ 
ments  in  housing  construction  are  ar.tieip 
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d.  Health  and  Medical  Services:  Promotion  of  a  high  health  stan¬ 


dard  is  a  goal  and  a  means  o4'  social  development.  This  goal  is  being  sought 
through  the  multi-pronged  policy  extending  medical  care  to  all  citizens 
(which  includes  the  basic  need  of  a  drastic  expansion  of  medical  facili¬ 
ties),  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  improvement  of  the  living  en¬ 
vironment  and  sanitary  facilities,  and  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  medicines. 

e  •  Social.  Security:  Social  security  in  Korea  can  be  discussed  un¬ 
der  three  categories  —  social  insurance,  public  relief  programs,  and  so¬ 
cial  welfare  programs.  In  the  category  of  social  insurance  are  industrial 
indemnity  insurance,  medical  insurance,  and  pension  insurance.  The  latter 
includes  the  national  welfare  pension,  civil  service  pension,  private  school 
teachers'  pension,  -and  military  servicemen's  pension.  Public  assistance 
programs  include  care  for  the  socially  helpless,  temporary  disaster  re¬ 
lief,  and  veterans  relief  (for  both  military  and  police  veterans).  Social 
welfare  programs  are  based  on  the  Law  for  Social  Welfare  Service. 

f.  Environmental  Protection  and  Pollution  Control;  The  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  with  its  i "dun trial i nation  and  urbanization  has  had  detrimental 
effects  on  the  environment.  There  has  been  marked  contamination  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  environment,  ally  in  the  cities,  rivers,  and  coastal  waters. 

A  single  case  ;n  the  Han  River,  which  serves  the  capital  city  of  Seoul.  The 
pollution  of  the  riv*T  Is  worsening  due  to  the  enormous  amont  of  municipal 
nowag*-  idnoha rrod  by  Seoul ’s  8  million  population.  A  plan  is  presently  un¬ 
der  connidi -ration  to  resolve  the  city's  sewage  problem. 

Another  important  consequence  of  modernization  is  air  pollution. 

In  Seoul .which  consumer;  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  nation's  total  coal  and 
oil  requirements,  statistics  show  that  the  incidence  of  respiratory  diseases 
In  six  timers  higher  for  city  dwellers  than  for  rural  inhabitants.  In  this 
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connection,  the  ROK  government  is  conducting  research  to  institute  various 
measures  to  solve  this  problem,  which  include  the  creation  of  a  new  admini¬ 
strative  capital,  and  the  reduction  of  urban  population  growth  through  dis¬ 
persal  of  industrial  facilities. 

The  determination  of  the  government  to  counter  the  pollution  prob¬ 
lem  as  well  as  to  protect  the  environment  is  best  rei.iecced  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  in  September  1977  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Law  ana  the  Marine 
Pollution  Control  Law.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  government  appears  to 
be  well  on  top  of  the  situation.  So-call  .a  "green-celts"  have  been  firmly 
and  clearly  established  around  large  cities  with.".:,  which  absolutely  no  new 
structures  are  permitted;  the  inner  cities  are  continuously  being  renovated. 
Highway  networks  are  constantly  being  expanded  to  bring  the  entire  nation 
closer  together;  modern  amenities  are  brought  to  rural  communities  under 
heavily  subsidized  programs;  planned  parenthood  is  piven  massive  support; 
publicly-financed  housing  projects  are  vigorously  implemented.  And  above 
all,  laws  and  regulations  are  continuously  enacted,  reviewed,  and  revised 
to  meet  new  situations . 

Contamination  of  the  environment  is  not  a  problem  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  alone,  nor  is  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil  accompanying  the 
nation's  economic  growth.  The  matter  must  bo  sddr<  ,sed  or,  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  mere  economic  growth.  Perhaps  It  is  .a  problem  surpassing 
the  ideas  of  the  quality  of  life  as  some  economists  and  social  thinkers  ad¬ 
vocate.  Pollution  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  e-r-a.  Not  nas  it  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  overcome  even  in  advanced  nations . 

Korea  has  recently  begun  to  tackle  this  question  in  earnest,  as 
evinced  in  the  enactment  of  the  aforemor. Mo,. vd  laws.  As  she  does  so,  how¬ 
ever,  she  will  do  it  with  the  same  vigor  with  which  she  has  approached  other 
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major  +  asks  la  -  h.'  re  oast.  For  one  thing,  Koreans  are  too  proud  of 
their  brauti ful  or.v : ronr.«.-nt  to  allow  it  to  go  to  seed.  For  another,  the 
political  philosophy  thau  prevails  in  Korea  today  transcends  mere  moderni¬ 
sation  and  economic  wolf-arc.  Koreans  are  searching  for  harmonious  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  spiritual  and  material  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It 
is  the  search  for  a  communion  with  nature. 

"F ao-Fa.ul  l-^-’ong"  :  As  the  decade  of  the  70s  unfolded,  the 

cities  in  South  Korea  moving  ahead  at  a  dizzying  pace  as  a  result  cf 

the  successful  imp  lor.-  r:  tat  ion  of  two  five-year  economic  development  plans 
( I°cU- 1 °~1  \  w mi  1  .  countryside  was  still  sunk  in  lethargy,  passivity 

and  oven  cynicism .  Sural  people  were  straggling  behind  their  urban  bre¬ 
thren  .  Somethin, c  ha:  to  he  done  to  correct  this  situation.  The  farmers 
had  to  be  awakened . 


The  "Sae-Maul  Undong"  (New  Village  Movement)  was  introduced  in  1970 

to  improve  the  rural  socio-economic  situation.  In  Korean,  "sae”  (  Xl|  ) 

means  "new"  and  "maul"  (  t4  -4"  )  stands  for  "village,"  or  "community." 

.  1 

,  *  $ 

"Undong"  (  ^  )  rears  "movement"  or  "campaign."  Therefore  "Sae-Maul 

Undong"  (  /i  >*R  '■  is  the  New  Village  Movement  in  English  terms. 

The  basic  conceptual  foundation  of  the  Sae-Maul  Movement  is  to  help  rural 


self¬ 


people  develop  i  hree  virtues:  diligence  ("kun-myon"  ^  1  ),  self- 

help  ("jah-.io"  $  ij ?  ),  and  cooperation  ("hyop-dong"  %  >• 

It  is  a  national  modernization  movement  based  on  cultivating  in  the  people's 


minds  a  spontaneous  urt'e  for  national  development  by  identifying  it  with 


sol f -betterment . 

"Kur.-Myon"  ( d V  Litr-  nee)  was  the  first  lesson  to  learn.  The  Sae-Maul 
Movement  is  a  national  movement  to  pursue  a  better  and  a  more  substantial 
life.  No  one  can  live  better  without  working  hard.  This  is  particularly 
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true  for  the  people  like  Koreans,  who  have  very  few  natural  resources, 
facing  now  as  in  the  past  difficult  domestic  and  international  problems. 
Everyone  must  work  hard  and  acquire  habits  of  diligence  and  thrift.  To 
be  rich  without  working  hard  is  anathema  to  national  d  veiopment .  The  spi¬ 
rit  of  diligence  must  result  both  from  and  in  an  assured  bright  future. 

Thus  voluntarily  inspired  hard  work  is  an  important  ingredient  of  the 
Sae-Maul  Movement  spirit .  Voluntary  effort  is  t  our.o.  to  be  accompanied 
by  creative  initiative,  which  means  the  desir,  and  ability  to  make  some¬ 
thing  new.  Since  the  Sae-Maul  Movement  1 ;  dedicated  to  making  the  pre¬ 
sent  better  than  the  past,  diligence  is  indispensable.  Diligence  fosters 
the  spirit  of  saving  and  frugality;  it  rejects  vanity,  luxury  and  extra¬ 
vagance.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  work  diligently  will  want  to  save 
money  and  not  waste  what  they  earn.  Savings  not  only  improve  living  con¬ 
ditions  but  also  lay  the  foundation  for  a  vigorous  national  economy. 

"Jah-Jo"  (self-help)  is  too  obvious  to  stress.  This  spirit  origi¬ 
nates  in  one's  sense  of  pride  and  independence.  Those  who  possess  this 
spirit  do  not  lean  on  others,  nor  do  they  shift  their  responsibilities  to 
others,  but  they  perform  by  themselves  what  should  be  done.  The  self-help 
spirit  comes  from  perceiving  one's  self  in  a  broader  perspective ,  trying 
to  solve  one's  problems  with  one’s  own  efforts  and  •  ith  confidence  in  one's 
own  ability,  trying  to  develop  self-reliar.ee  and  independence,  and  trying 
to  defend  oneself  from  any  pernicious  factors  in  .n . ■  environment.  The  self- 
help  spirit  thus  encourages  a  sense  of  common  d’.c.lny,  wnich  ir.  turn  promotes 
national  solidarity  and  enhances  national  defense. 

Since  the  Sae-Maul  Movement  also  aims  at  bringing  prosperity  to 
those  villagers  who  work  for  themselves,  i i  .rurally  helps  cultivate  their 
awareness  of  communal  and*  eventually,  national  identity.  In  a  more  ge- 
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r.eral  sense,  it  encourages  national  self-reliance,  obviating  dependence 
on  financial  assistance  from  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  the  Sae-Maul 
Movement  represents  the  Korean  people’s  desire  and  effort  to  create  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  each  and  every  member  is  entitled  to  community  help  in  the 
satisfaction  of  his  human  needs.  In  order  that  such  a  society  may  be 
created,  all  villagers  are  ur~ed  to  participate  in  various  community  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  improvement  of  village  roads,  construction  of  bridges,  and 
strengthening  of  embankment . 

"Hyop-Dong"  (  oope ration)  leads  to  solidarity.  When  villagers 
see  what  they  have  achieved  by  mutual  cooperation,  they  feel  firmly  united. 
Thus  they  become  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  they  cannot  do  if  they 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  unite  as  one.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
a  cooperative  spirit  is  indispensable  for  successful  fulfilment  of  the  on¬ 
going  Sae-Maul  Movement.  The  three  basic  components  of  the  Sae-Maul  spirit, 
i.e.,  diligence,  self-help  and  cooperation,  axe  inseparably  related  to  each 
other.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  movement  harmonize  the  three 
ingredients  in  the  course  of  imol orientation. 

The  Sae-Maul  Movement  places  particular  emphasis  on  actual  practice 
rather  than  words.  It  tries  to  teach  the  people  that  completion  of  the 
simplest  task  is  worth  much  more  than  eloquent  speeches  or  tons  of  paper. 
The  concept  of  diligence,  self-reliance,  and  cooperation  is  nothing  new 
and  not  difficult  to  understand,  but  no  one  is  qualified  to  talk  about  it 
unless  he  practices  it. 

The  movement  started  almost  accidentally  and  became  quite  sophis¬ 
ticated.  As  professors  and  academicians  got  involved  in  the  movement,  it 
became  endowed  with  some  theory.  In  order  to  better  understand  the  move¬ 
ment,  let  us  take  a  look  at  an  anecdote  which  tells  how  this  movement  first 
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started . 


The  most  abundant  of  Korea's  resources  is  limestone;  it  was  a  na¬ 
tural  progression, therefore,  that  in  the  initial  star."  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  many  Korean  entrepreneur  began  to  ut.iii;  this  anundant  mineral  re¬ 
source  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  Hot  ever,  ::  reel  or.  with  ct,r«rL  is 

that  it  cannot  be  stored  for  a  long  time  ivoau. ..  of  its  tendency  to  coagu¬ 
late.  In  1970,  cement  was  overproduced,  with  nc  sic, a;  market  available. 

The  Korea  Cement  Manufacturers  Association  nari  .gm  al  to  the  government 
for  help.  They  proposed  that  the  govern.,-  bail  vuc  ..vment  manufacturers 
by  buying  up  300,000  metric  tons  of  tne  produce  •  .■•■fYrrod  payment  — 
three  years  of  amortization  and  in, stallmen'  r  f.o  fourth  year  without 

interest.  The  government,  in  turn,  had  to  do vice  a  way  to  utilize  that 
cement.  They  found  a  simple  solution;  they  shipp- \i  me  cement  to  the  vil¬ 
lages,  335  bags  for  each.  (The  total  numo--z  of  "1..  arai'  villages  in  Korea 
is  3^.665. )  Now  village  people  had  to  droid  ».iat  •  :  .0  with  the  cement. 
The  government  did  not  give  them  any  guidance;  o.ncy  ore  just  told  to  use 
the  cement  at  their  own  discretion. 

Villages  summoned  elders  and  leaders  to  •:;<  rune  how  the-  cement 
could  be  used  for  the  good  of  villages.  Some  vi  Yi .vy r  used  it  for  road 
construction.  Some  used  it  for  construction  0  *  hr'.  -e.;  across  tin'  crocks 
in  their  areas.  Still  some  others  bull  !  wore:.  ..  or  moot  inr  hallo  for 
common  use.  Some  villages  built  small  reserve ij .  Y  valleys  with  simple 
filtering  devices  and  laid  down  plastic  pip*-.;  esc:;  household . 

With  this  simple  water  supply  system,  wo  coif  •lir.ir.at.-  » at er- borne  di  - 
sea.ses  like  cholera,  dysentry,  etc.  Amazing'.  ,  more  tr.an  b0  percent  of 
Koreans  living  in  rural  areas  today  enjoy  -  an  water  supply.  This  im¬ 
provement  not  only  liberated  village  wesr.  ;  ■  ror.  in*  ir  -Yt.il y  chore  of  taxing 


potable  water  from  a  communal  wall  but  also  brought  about  drastic  changes 
in  their  daily  lives. 

One  year  after  the  allocation  of  cement,  local  government  officials 
visited  villages  to  see  what  they  had  done.  Some  villages  were  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  and  their  work  was  satisfactory,  while  some  failed.  Those  villages 
where  they  built  bridges  were  mostly  doomed  to  failure.  Without  adequate 
planning  and  engineering  know-how,  the  bridges  built  only  with  cement  and 
labor  were  washed  away  during  the  next  rainy  season.  Local  government  pro¬ 
vided  those  villages  with  technical  assistance  and  reinforcing  steel  bars 
to  reconstruct  the  bridges.  The  government  realized,  however,  that  it  could 
not  extend  help  and  advice  to  all  of  some  3^.000  villages.  Therefore,  the 
government  categorised  them,  selecting  eight  thousand  in  the  beginning  where 

it  thought  the  program  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  Herman  Kahn  des- 
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crlbes  the  movement  as  follows:  v 

This  also  became  a  source  of  early  criticism  since  it  was  obvious 
that  they  represented  the  least  challenge  and  needed  least  assis¬ 
tance.  But  that  was  just  the  point;  the  secret  of  gaining  the  co¬ 
operation  from  the  more  skeptical  or  less  ambitious  villages  was 
demonstrating  that  the  program  could  work. 

The  measurable  results  of  the  Sae-Maul  program  Indicate  such  spec¬ 
tacular  success  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  open-minded  person 
to  criticize  it  other  than  by  nit-picking.  Instead,  the  critics 
have  ignored  it.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  have  been  no  major  ar¬ 
ticles  about  it  in  the  prestige  mass-media  journals  although  they 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  and  space  to  "alleged"  poli¬ 
tical  abuses  and  favorable  attention  to  comparable  socialist  schemes. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  govern¬ 
ment  itself  has  not  tried  to  focus  international  attention  on  it, 
typically  referring  to  it  as  a  uniquely  Korean  program  that  cannot 
bo  fairly  evaluated  or  emulated  by  foreigners  (which  in  itself  tends 
to  create  suspicion) ....  Economic  development  and  the  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments  these  people  are  making  simply  do  not  turn  them  on. 

The  above  anecdote  was  Introduced  to  reveal  the  true  story  of  how  Korea’s 
Sae-Maul  Movement  started.  There  was  neither  a  planned  program  nor  pre¬ 
cise  objectives  at  the  outset.  The  whole  process  of  planning  and  imple- 
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meriting  any  program  adopted  ty  .  a  j  .  i- .  .  a_-'.*.-r.  r,y  itc  people. 

No  top-to-bottom  directives  or  guide  1  i r..  :•  .  ..v  Tnis  must  have  been 

a  key  factor  in  the  success  of  tn««  "a.  -Ma.f.  ?'ov. ~hich  is  a  national 
campaign  designed  for  the  Korea:,  people  *•-,  .  :  ..  *  re  -  dark  legacy  of  the 

nation's  history  and  to  bring  about  r.atio.-.a.  ■■  :■■■  .atior.  ar,d  development 
through  concerted  endeavours  s purree  by  urn--:.  r lotion.  —  not  by  theories 

and  ideals  but  by  action  arid  practice. 

3<  Political  1. volution;  South  .f;\.  of  government  has  been 

a  subject  of  controversy  in  recent  years.  .  .  :.ot  to  imply  that  such 

criticism  is  unjustified,  but  some  of  it  seems  to  reflect  idealism  and  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  Korea's  political  ..eritago.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  -understanding,  it  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  establish  standards 
of  social  or  political  development  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  for 
this  or  any  other  newly  independent  nation  to  achio\ c  within  a  given  period 
of  time.  If  national  development  along  certain  1  i.v  s  is  desired,  then  it 
seems  necessary  to  recognize  that  some  aspects  of  a  national  culture  will 
almost  certainly  impede  progress  and  as  such  iuu.-.a  removed .  Others  which 
stimulate  progress  might  be  substituted;  however,  it  is  equally  important 
to  realize  that  cultural  traditions  die  slowly  and  r.  •  ones  of  value  seem 


to  be  assimilated  at  an  equally  slow  pace.  Based  o : .  tnis,  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  briefly  examine  Korea's  political  in  "  lag!,  and  its  influence 
on  the  current  nature  of  its  governmental  enviro:  .went . 

a.  Neo-Confucianism,  the  Yi  Dynasty  a  'for  .igr.  Intervention: 

At  about  the  time  the  Magna  Carta  was  signed,  oroa  was  gradually  succumbing 
to  the  Mongolian  invasion.  After  suffering  u  ^ong  period  under  the  despo¬ 
tic  rule  of  the  Mongols,  the  body  of  vass.f ■  was  broken  and  the  Yi  Dynasty 
was  established.  It  was  this  dynasty  ana  r.ne  Japanese  colonial  rule  (1910-95) 


which  most  heavily  influenced  the  political  culture  and  heritage  of  Korea. 
Following  a  period  of  court  nonbination  by  decadent  Buddhist  monks,  the  Yi 
Dynasty  sought  some  viable  substitute  which  might  aid  in  reconstructing  Ko¬ 
rean  society.  A  crg'neipa!  hallmark  of  the  new  dynasty  was  its  adoption  of 
what  was  to  re  A  long  •'.■  dol  ing  state  philosophy  of  "neo-Confucianism"  ir. 
which  the  principal  pol i i 1  cal  tenet  was  a  form  of  authoritarianism  based  on 

s 

/ 

a  hiep^ichica’ily-arranr,  •  ord->r  of  personal  relationships  within  the  society. 

s 

/  In  effect,  this  concept  of  a  hierarchical  society  caused  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  absolute  obe '  i  •  nee  to  one's  superior  to  become  the  principal  ba¬ 
sis  of  rule.  Those  •  >1 ements  of  Confucianism  that  taught  benevolence,  wis¬ 
dom,  righteousness,  and  .hist  treatment  of  subordinates  rapidly  eroded  due 
to  the  practice  of  politics  and,  in  general,  only  those  aspects  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  remained  which  served  the  ruler's  self-interest.  It  thus  became 

the  vehicle  of  oppression  for  the  mass  of  the  Korean  people  and,  ultimately, 
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for  the  corruption  cf  Yi  officialdom.  Based  on  this  philosophy,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  most  powerful  role  one  might  aspire  to  in  such  a  society 
would  be  a  political  position  at  +he  highest  level  of  government.  However, 
there  were  then  always  fewer  positions  available  than  were  sought  by  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  aspirants.  This  situation  gave  rise  to  fierce 
competition  at  the  tor  of  society  without  conceivable  adaptation  to  the 
"rules  of  the  game,"  which  are  the  basis  of  the  American  democracy  (i.e., 
a  respect  of  Constitution,  a  respect  of  fair  play,  a  respect  of  court  de¬ 
cision  and  a  respect  of  "spirit  of  compromise,"  and  sympathy  with  the  de¬ 
feated  competitor,  and  so  on).  Still  another  effect  was  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  factional  ism  society,  in  government,  and,  given  the  role  of  the 
family  and  clan  in  this,  philosophy ,  long-lived  feuds  were  born. 

Forhaps  the  best  succinct  description  of  the  Yi  Dynasty  and  its 


legacy  to  Korean  political  development  hue.  been  provided  by  Kim  Kwan  Bong:^ 

In  summary,  the  traditional  society  ui'  th<  Yi  Dynasty  was  ideolo¬ 
gically,  socially,  and  politically  an  authoritarian  society  built 
on  the  principle  of  absolute  obedience  at.d  dominated  by  patrimonial, 
heads  within  a  family  and  by  feudalistic  bureaucrats  within  the  state. 
It  was  a  society  where  individualism  was  stifled  by  familial  and  so¬ 
cial  status;  where  the  mass  of  people  i.o1.  only  ware  excluded  from 
participation  in  government  and  social  affairs  nut  were  also  lacking 
any  opportunity  for  social  mobility;  and  nuere  i he  government  was  of 
and  for  the  privileged  few,  who  were  often  corrupt  and  despotic  and 
who  were  internally  fragmented  by  v‘.  oleur  'actional ism.  This  was, 
thus,  a  society  that /rigidly/  inhibited  tne  evolution  of  individua¬ 
lism  of  ruling  el  i  tes  —  all  of  whies  center. _  c  rar.v  Korean  society 
has  inherited  as  the  most  serious  factc-r.:  contributing  to  its  social 
unrest  and  political  instability. 

In  the  declining  years  of  the  Vi  Dyn  y,  v-;  ..rout  i he  1840 s  to 

the  1880s,  the  political  scene  in  Korea  was  ...  o:  loreign  rivalries  in  which 
the  Chinese,  Russians,  and  Japanese  vie  »  for  j.o.-.'.t'.on  of  most  influence 
with  the  Korean  court  and  cabinet.  It  was  a  period  '. n  which  the  court  was 
divided  with  various  factions  favoring  a  particular  'foreign  power  while  other 
advocated  an  isolationist  position  in  the  world.  f3uci.  disunity  in  the  court 
and  cabinet  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  ah'  c. '  seor.tent  of  scholars, 
those  who  felt  socially  oppressed  and  the  traditional'.  y  impoverished  and 
neglected  peasants.  The  discontent  causes  chi..  latter  element  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  by  the  mid-l800s,  to  cautiously,  but  willingly,  support  a  move¬ 
ment  that  combined  social  and  religious  aspects  and  nat  was  both  anti-go¬ 
vernment  and  anti-foreign.  Although  slow  to  catch  sola  in  the  beginning, 
it  ultimately  grew  to  such  proportions  that  Cnim,  at  tne  invitation  of  the 
Korean  government,  dispatched  troops  to  quell  ;.:v  resell  ion.  In  reaction 
to  the  Chinese  move  into  Korea,  the  Japanese,  •  .o  had  long  coveted  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  sought  to  block  China  and  intervener  in  loud.  The  short  Sino-Ja- 
par.ese  War  was  concluded  a  year  later,  with  ;  he-  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  »hich 
formally  established  Japanese  hegemony  over-  Korea.  Immediately  after  this 
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ef.an  to  t ssue  r i‘ form:-,  for  the  Korean 


■.  overdue.  Slavery,  el  ass  strueture,  and 


'!  Ir.hed,  and  some  aspeets  of  Westernii-a- 


Ae.  a  result  of  the  Husso-d apanese  War 
i  hee.rme  a  .'  a  pane  tie  proteetorate.  later, 
I'/'ld,  Korea  heeame  a  oolotiy  and  every 
ie.  to  he  .if  fee  ted  t\V  harsh,  authoritarian 
rule.  A!!  elvl!  liberties  were  revoked, 
w  er.es  were  er. t ah  1  l shed  by  the  Japanese 
•  Koreans  Into  the  J apaneso  onlturo. 
effort  war.  the  elimination  of  all  study 
and  r.uhr.t  1 1  tit  Inf.  those  of  Japan.  The 
eoonomlr  relatione,  that  ruthlessly  e\- 
ned  spool  finally  to  servo  t  tv  Interests 
ner.r.r.an.  Her.entment  and  f  tfht  Inf  amoJif 
of!  then  faet  Iona  l  l-'ed  and  leaderless, 
they  onto  teed  their  measures  little  eo>>! 

hut  pitiful,  protest  demonstrat  tons 
e\t ranted  a  hlfh  oost  for  Korean  patrio- 
r  1  mpr l sotted .  o,.rb  demons)  rat  Ion  pro** 

•' vet",  the  Jaivtnese. 

eo  lend  a;  rule,  those  ko roans  who  held 
1  py nasty  were  replaoed  hy  dapiUiese  o - 
servlee  or  they  were  replaeed  ,uid  de- 
towever.  In  spite  of  Indigenous  ptvtests, 
and  token  eoneesslons,  the  Japanese  ma- 


naged  to  effectively  deny  the  Koreans  any  substantive,  constructive  involve¬ 
ment  with  either  the  political  or  economic  development  or  management  of  Ko¬ 
rea.  In  addition,  they  continued  to  systematically  expunge  all  vestiges  of 
Korean  culture  from  the  schools  and  even  extended  this  effort  by  abolishing 
all  Korean  publications.  Japanese  names  were  forced  on  the  populace,  and 
Shintoism  and  Japanese  conceptsof  Confucianism  were  introduced  into  the 
schools  in  order  to  exploit  the  authoritarian  features  of  those  philosophers. 
In  general,  the  Japanese  did  little  to  change  ere  traditional  pattern  of  so¬ 
cial  rule  in  Korea.  Sven  those  well-plac-..a  Koreans  -no  lost  their  high 
government  positions  or  their  lands  continued  to  le  hole  in  high  social  re- 

1<: 

gard.  Kim  Kwan  Bong  provides  a  good  assessment  of  Japanese  rule  in  his  book: 

Aside  from  economic,  cultural,  and  other  imprints  left  by  Japa¬ 
nese  rule,  the  most  important  legacy  was  perhaps  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  bureaucracy  into  Korea.  ft  ••'as  a  reimpor¬ 
ted  model  of  the  Prussian  type,  which  was  noted  for  its  legalis¬ 
tic,  rigid,  and  authoritarian  traits. 

c.  American  Military  Government;  after  u  ■  a’s  liberation  from 
Japanese  rule  upon  the  surrender  of  Japan  ir  August  l'-45,  the  American  mi¬ 
litary  garrison  authority  in  Korea  came  to  ndnri  the  part  divided 

Korea  south  of  38th  parallel.  The  U.S.  military  govvr ament  in  Korea  re¬ 
tained  the  Japanese  bureaucracy  as  a  temporary  moacui o ;  this  was  inevi¬ 
table  because  Koreans  lacked  experience  in  government  and  because  the  va¬ 
cuum  created  by  the  expelled  Japanese  had  to  be  f'  lea  post-haste.  Although 
well  prepared  to  establish  military  government  :•  Japan,  the  United  States 
was  not  prepared  to  effectively  establish  a  sim.iur  administration  in  Korea, 
nor  did  it  know  exactly  to  whom  it  should  turn  —  to  -hicb  resident  or  exiled- 
Korean  —  to  help  it  set  this  former  Japanese  color, y  on  the  road  to  self- 

rule.  E.  Grant  Meade  succinctly  illustrai  his  book  how  unprepared  the 
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U.S.  military  government  was: 


3?. 


Whatever  the  reason .. .they  were  not  qualified .. .The  XXIVth  Corps 
had  a  long  record  of  combat  in  Philippines  and  Okinawa... it  had 
no  experience  :n  discharging  civil  affairs  functions  during  the 
post-combat  stage ,  and  r.o  conception  of  the  problems  to  be  faced 
in  Korea.  There  was  little  or  no  briefing  on  the  Korean  assign¬ 
ment  ,  and  there  was  little  information  available  on  which  to  base 
it .  The  policy  statements  provided  General  Hodge  were  so  sparse 
arid  ambiguous  he  was  required  to  feel  his  way  at  every  step. 

After  several  decades  of  Japanese  rule,  the  Koreans  were  totally 
unprepared  to  immediately  establish  a  popular  democratic  government,  al¬ 
though  demonstrations  and  other  expressions  in  the  earliest  days  of  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  clearly  indicated  this  was  what  they  desired.  As  n<_ti  ear¬ 
lier,  the  Japanese  rial  thoroughly  smashed  all  Korean  indigenous  groups 
which  a  new  government  might  have  been  built  and  they  had,  with  equal  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  destroyed  or  scattered  throughout  the  world  those  persons  who 
had  some  potential  for  national  leadership.  In  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  there  was  a  general  lack  of  awareness  concerning  the  nature,  magnitude, 
and  complexities  of  the  problems  facing  Korea.  If  the  American  government 
had  carefully  adopted  a  more  far-sighted  view  to  the  training  and  indoctri¬ 
nation  of  inexperienced  Korean  officials  and  politicians  in  such  a  way  as 
General  MacArthur  did  in  Japan,  and  had  not  decided  to  implement  a  hasty 
withdrawal  of  its  garrison  troops,  the  situatic  ^uld  have  been  different 
and  Koreans  might  have  been  able  to  make  better  start. 

d.  Factions  a^d  the  Local  Opposition:  In  the  Western  democracies, 
political  factions  normally  give  vitality  and  are  considered  vital  to  the 
healthy  politics  of  a  nation  because  they  breed  and  perpetuate  the  "loyal 
position."  It  is  this  aspect  of  political  existence  that,  in  part,  has 
caused  the  Western  democracies  to  always  insist  that  there  be  a  set  of  checks 
and  balance  upon  the  power  of  the  executive..  Even  in  time  of  crisis,  whether 
it  was  a  period  of  martial  law  or  the  French  state  of  siege,  the  legisla- 
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ture  has  in  general  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  .Magna  Carta  to  preserve 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the  leader  and  to  protect  the  people  from 
abuses  of  power  by  the  head  of  state . 

Such  a  tradition  has  not  been  part  of  i ,r»  .-.ore-ar.  political  culture 
and  as  a  result  they  generally  lack  the  experience  and  Knowledge  of  how 
political  factions  deal  effectively  with  each  other  for  the  common  good 
of  the  nation.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there  has  be.  little  toleration  of 
the  opposition  in  Korean  politics.  The  Korean  outlook  or.  this  problem  has 
normally  been  that  "those  who  are  not  for  us  art  against  us,"  and  are  thus 
obstacles  to  progress  which  must  be  neutralise'  :: .  As  the  opposition  wea¬ 
kened,  the  tendency  has  normally  developer,  for  the  sake  of  personal  sur¬ 
vival,  to  either  go  into  exile  or  acquiesce  to  the  actions  of  the  head  of 
state  and  the  ruling  party.  Thus  it  now  seems  tha..  •-bei.  crises  beset  the 
Republic,  the  actions  of  President  and  the  papula.:--.-  .-re  somewhat  predic¬ 
table.  Like  most  people  when  confused  and  cr.rcutoneu  >  he  Koreans  resorted 
to  those  measures  with  which  they  were  the  most  fam.il i  .r  and  in  which  they 
had  the  most  confidence.  They  granted  their  ? resident.-,  extra-ordinary 
powers.  This  was  the  first  in  what  have  since  proved  .0  be  a  long  series 
of  steps  that  have  progressively  led  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Presidency 
over  the  other  branches  of  government 

e.  Political  Culture  in  Modern  Years ;  Th-  Republic  of  Korea  has, 

]G 

since  its  establishment  in  1948,  gone  througn  fiv  Republics:  (1)  the 
First  Republic  ( 1948-60) ,  (2)  the  Second  RepuVK  '  -196C-61),  (3)  the  Third 

Republic  ( 1961-72) ,  (4)  the  Fourth  Republic  ( '-:’72-March  1981) ,  and  (5)  the 
Fifth  Republic  (March  1981 -present) . 

Since  the  demise  of  President  Park,  -.i\e  disorganized  state  of  the 
civilian  political  structure  and  the  fear  of  reduced  control  over  the  vola- 
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tility  of  the  electorate  resulted  in  the  unwanted,  take-over  by  military 
supported  "crisis-management  government”  led  by  the  newly  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  Chun  Deo  K«an,  who  prior  to  taking  the  presidential  office  initiated 
to  reestablish  social  order  by  the  crackdown  on  social  "evils,"  and  other 
decisive  reforms  in  almost  all  fields  of  society  including  political,  edu- 
cational  and  other  areas  as  a  capacity  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Special  Council  for  National  Security  Measures  (NCNSM)  .^From 
the  death  of  the  former  Fresident  to  President  Chun's  election,  the  nation 
had  an  unprecedented  rapid  and  quiet  social  reform  aimed  at  eradicating 
evils  of  the  past . 

Koreans  are  aware  that  there  is  an  arguable  controversy  among  Western 
observers  about  the  credibility  of  civilian  control  of  the  Korean  military. 

We  Koreans  have  so  far  gone  through  numberous  external  attacks,  and  suffered 
much  from  these  invasions.  After  World  War  II,  we  were  suddenly  and,  as  I 
discussed  earlier,  without  any  appropriate  preparation,  exposed  to  Western 
mores,  which  wore  quite  strange  to  us.  In  terms  of  geopolitics,  the  nation 
could  easily  be  assimilated  with  neighboring  countries.  However,  we  were 
not  assimilated  with  them  at  all.  Despite  numerous  invasions  by  neighbor 
countries  in  the  past,  Korea  has  intrinsically  maintained  her  legitimacy  and 
traditional  culture,  thus  retaining  her  identity  as  a  Korean  na  on-state. 
But  we  have  never  enjoyed  peace  and  freedom  without  external  interruption . 

We  have  always  been  under  authoritarian  rule  either  by  our  own  Kings 
or  colonial  rulers.  We  have  neither  been  trained  nor  been  thrust  upon  to 
govern  ourselves  by  our  own  public  initiatives.  The  only  opportunity  to 
function  autonomously  •■•as  the  one  given  to  us  by  the  United  States.  During 
and  after  the  Korean  War,  the  first  priority  was  to  build  up  our  military 
forces.  Americans  concentrated  their  efforts  on  training  and  educating 


Korean  military  personnel.  For  this  reason  we  have  a  high  quality  of  leader¬ 
ship  exhibited  within  the  military.  Although  we  have  civilian  students  and 
scholars  trained  and  educated  in  Western  countries  such  as  America,  England, 
and  France,  leadership  training  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  alone.  It  is 
a  complex  matter  of  practice,  mentality,  duty-minueaness  and  so  or.  All  our 
military  academies  are  modeled  upon  the  U .3 .  service  academies  at  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  and  Colorado  Springs.  We  study  almost  the  same  curriculum  as  Ame¬ 
rican  cadets.  Our  quality  after  graduation  from  the  service  academies  is 
compatible  with  that  of  Americans. 

In  my  observation,  American  democracy  is  sue  of  the  most  ideal  and 

humane  political  systems.  Yet  it  has  many  oaknesses .  American  democracy 

can  hardly  work  without  being  preconditioned  to  two  premises;  wealth  and 

maturity.  Until  we  become  wealthy  as  a  nation  and  the  political  maturity 

level  of  our  electorate  becomes  compatible  with  that  of  Americans,  we  must 

seek  a  way  to  remodel  one  of  the  existing  democrat i e  political  systems 
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which  best  suits  our  own  social  and  political  ..viron;  ents. 

What  is  important  is  not  how  good  ar-  in-  laws  or  models  we  make, 
but  how  competent  we  are  in  the  recognition  of  rocpo.-sibl^  and  dedicated 
leader,  and  what  type  of  leader  is  ideally  cuit.ee  *o  ..  ad  our  people  at  this 
particular  time  of  our  history  when  most  of  our  -ion  a;,  people  only  talk  about 
"political  democracy"  without  knowing  the  duel .  .'o . .  .u  u  that  before  we  try 
to  practice  political  democracy  we  must  first  ;r  .ice  democracy  as  a  way 
of  life.  For  a  people  having  experienced  iiv in  the  tradition  of  a 
Confucian  way  of  life  where  obedience  has  1:k-  first  virtue  of  the 

subject  for  so  long  in  their  history,  only  ta  rty-,  ix  years  (since  the  end 
of  World  War  II )  is  too  short  a  period  of  -.  ••  f.  ring  to  oecome  natural  i rod 
in  "democracy  as  a  way  of  life."  Beside.'  ,  geopoii  tica;  situations,  the 
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national  division  and  economic  constraints,  among  other  factors,  dictate 
the  necessity  of  powerful  arid  dedicated  leadership.  The  assassination 
tior.  of  President  Park  in  October  1979,  coupled  with  challenging  interna¬ 
tional  situations  including  the  oil  shock  and  constant  harassment  from  the 
North,  bus  resulted  in  a  difficult  period  for  us.  To  a  certain  extent 

the  situation  could  be  comparable  to  that  of  Americans  in  the  1930s.  We 
need  a  competent  leadership  such  as  that  exhibited  by  President  Roosevelt. 

We  need  a  Korean  Roosevelt.  Ultimately,  the  legitimacy  of  political  leader¬ 
ship  dees  not  turn  mainly  on  elections  and  constitutions  and  representative 
processes;  it  stems  from  the  capacluy  of  the  leader  to  establish  an  accoun¬ 
table  relationship  with  the  genuine  needs  of  followers. 

4.  Issue  of  Human  Rights;  The  writer  fully  subscribes  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  the  pursuit  cf  human  rights  will  be  fundamental  aspect  of  America's 
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foreign  policy  regardless  of  change  of  administration .  But  one  of  the  most 
controversial  foreign  policy  issues  during  the  Carter  Administration  was 
human  rights.  The  effort  to  make  human  rights  an  essential  standard  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  while  establishing  it  as  a  pre-condition  for  every  re¬ 
lation  with  other  countries,  has  been  difficult  and  demanding. 

According  to  Current  Policy  No.  198  (13  June  1980),  "U.S.  Commit¬ 
ment  to  Human  Rights,”  Ms  Patricia  M.  Derian,  the  former  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  in  the  Carter  Admi¬ 
nistration,  made  a  statement  about  South  Korea  in  her  address  before  the 

American  Association  of  University  Women  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  12 

„  23 

June  1980: 

...if  some  of  South  Korea's  generals  are  determined  to  establish 
a  dictatorship,  economic  and  moral  pressure  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  dissuade  them  from  this  goal  ■  •  •  • 

Ms  Derian  should  have  considered  Korea's  historical  and  cultural  background 
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prior  to  making  such  an  unfair  and  short-sign  ru a  remark.  Koreans  have 
always  been  under  authoritarian  rule  either  by  kings  or  tyrannical  colo- 
ial  rulers  as  discussed  earlier.  Without  a  sinc-r-  effort  tv  understand 
the  cultural  and  political  environment  of  her  or;.-.:  rvt  important  ally, 

Ms.  Derian  fails  in  her  attempt  to  perceive  th-.  hunts*.  rights  issue  in  Ko¬ 
rean  terms.  She  should  be  more  constructive  i.\  r.er  criticism  of  the  mi¬ 
litary,  not  always  placing  undue  emphasis  on  the  military  factor,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  the  competence  of  the  individual . 

Her  remarks  seem  to  conclude  that  civile. ns,  simply  because  they 
are  civilians,  simply  because  they  are  not  s'  -..oula  eliminate  au¬ 

thoritarian  government  rule.  She  would  co  b- r. 1.0  recognize  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership  in  the  context  of  the  time  and  place  it  is  exnibited. 

Ms.  Derian  should  remember  the  time  is  1961,  the  place  is  Korea,  and  our 
government , be  it  under  militaxy  or  civilian  control .will  in  essence  be 
Korean.  Korean  military  leaders  are  in  me st  cam  .  rained  at  service  aca¬ 
demies  similar  to  U.S.  academies,  i.e.,  West  t'oir.t,  Annapolis,  and  Colorado 
Springs.  Although  they  are  instructed  in  mi  '  it  nr  <  n.  .c  trines,  science  and 
logistics,  the  curriculum  is  expanded  to  ir.cluue  ir.si 1 tut ions  and  principles 
of  democracy.  The  end  result  is  that  our  loaders  coming  from  within  the 
military  are  well  oriented  in  democratic  principle.:,  and  democratic  inte¬ 
grity. 

Americans  are  very  logical  in  their  tr.5  .-/mg  and  therefore  they 
are  very  effective  in  communicating  with  loci-.,  minded  people.  But  Ame¬ 
rican  logic  very  often  fails  when  confronted  y  an  illogical  mind.  ic  rc_ 
quires  slow  and  steady  progress  to  make  Liu  transition  between  logical  and 
illogical  understanding  on  all  issues.  ;  ■'  -.o  >  ic  a  virtue  Americans 

must  bear  as  a  world  leader.  Human  rignn.c  i.  not  America's  own  invention. 
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It  is  universally  known.  The  Third  World  people  also  know  it  well.  But 
they  are  too  involved  in  building  their  own  nations,  and  struggling  with 
priority  issues  such  as  economic  advancement  and  national  security.  South 
Koreans  have  basic  rights  mentioned  by  Ms.  Derian  in  her  address,  such  as 
food,  shelter,  health  care  .jid  freedoms  of  movement,  religion  and  education. 
The  Korean  geopolitical  situation  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
Ms.  Derian 's  own  country.  South  Koreans  are  under  constant  threat  from  the 
North,  only  less  than  three  minutes  flight  by  MiG  fighters.  Imagine  a  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  you  cave  Russian  fighters  on  alert  at  Dulles  airport  and 

you  are  watching  then  from  the  White  House.  The  Korea  Herald  quoted  Ernest 
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W.  Lefever  as  saying: 

The  United  States  should  not  use  punitive  sanctions,  such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  economic  and  military  aid,  from  friendly  but  autho¬ 
ritarian  foreign  regimes  because  of  human  rights  abuses... the  most 
effective  way  to  get  reform  is  "quiet  diplomacy"  and  the  maintenance 
of  friendly  relations .. .The  United  States  should  remove  from  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  all  clauses  that  establish  a  human  rights  standard  as  a 
condition  that  must  be  met  by  another  government  before  our  govern¬ 
ment  transacts  normal  business  with  it,  unless  specifically  waived 
by  the  president  .  We  have  no  moral  mandate  to  remake  the  world  in 
our  own  image.  It  is  arrogant  of  us  to  attempt  to  reform  the  dome¬ 
stic  behaviors  of  our  allies  and  even  of  our  adversaries. 

This  writer  fully  subscribes  'o  Ernest  W.  Lefever 's  philosophy  of  handling 

the  human  rights  issue . 

As  mentioned  earlier,  '■  jnan  rights  are  not  America's  own  invention. 
It  is  universally  known  that  American  people's  traditional  values , such  as 
pluralism ,  the  rules  of  the  game,  balanced  authority  and  respect  of  human 
rights, are  fully  recognized.  Put  in  the  process  of  the  implementation  of 
its  human  rights  oV,g,-yd  Ives,  America  should  develop  a  long-term  conceptual 
framework  so  that  it  can  get  rid  of  such  harsh  impressions  as:  "Attention 
world,  America  has  gun.t  achieved  a  marvelous  human  rights  coup.  It  is  not 
a  publicity  gimmick  or  public  relation  trick.  What  it  is  and  ought  to  oe  is 


an  honest  humanitarian  effort.  America  will  have  to  continuously  pur¬ 


sue  it  but  in  a  more  prudent  and  subtle  tone  without  setting  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  conduct  for  her  friends  than  for  her  enemies.  In  this  respect 
the  Reagan  administration  has  adopted  a  realistic  attitude,  and  aligned 
on  a  less  controversial  track  with  less  public  enpnasis  on  this  issue. 
Although  this  position  is  slightly  late  ir<  coming,  it  will  prove  effec¬ 
tive  in  at  least  minimizing  unecessarv  controversy  in  U.S,  foreign  policy. 


CHAPTER  IV 


INTERESTS  OF  MAJOR  POWERS  IN  KOREA 

1.  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  K giv.-i:  As  Defence  Secretary 
Donald  Rumsfeld  put  it,  "Theu.S.  support  of  South  Korea  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  North  East  Asia,  as  Japan  sees  the  security  of  South  Korea 
as  intimately  related  to  her  own  security."  American  involvement  in  Korea 
cost  the  U  .S  .  a  staggering  $189  billion  in  xhe  period  of  1945-1976,  much  of 
it  Korean  War  expenses  and  veterans  payments  wnich  oere  simply  recycled 
witnin  the  American  economy,  but  about  $12  billies  -as  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  South  Korea"^  Today  South  Korea  is  tho  only  foreign  country 
other  than  West  Germany  where  a  full  U .3 .  division  is  stationed. 

Past  rationales  for  this  commitment  —  such  as  containment  of  alle¬ 
ged  Soviet  and/or  Chinese  expansionism  —  are  no  lot.  r  functional .  Ins¬ 
tead,  the  rationale  is  given  in  terms  of  to  r- •:  n  .<  .  .v.-:u  rss  ;  r-  v-r.dor, 

of  armed  unification  by  North  Korea  and  protect io..  u :  .  upar.es.  security. 

What  is  emphasized  is  a  firm  American  commitment  to  th.  status,  quo,  to  main¬ 
taining  the  Korean  peninsula  in  peace  and  suni.;-,  y  :y  reducing  North -South 
tensions  and  deterring  a  renewal  of  large-scale  1 1 1  ..r"  conflict.  This  is 
directly  linked  to  her  geostrategic  interest  in  th"  . reservation  of  re¬ 
gional  stability  and  the  avoidance  cf  confll-s  ;r..i ia  or  the  Soviet 

Union. 

Equally  important  is  the  recognition  of  •  ;.<•  a;,  manic  growth  of  Couth 
Korea's  economy  by  U.S.  observers.  Economical.  ,  Couth  Korea  is  new  Ame¬ 
rica's  big  trading  partner,  and,  as  Se  ere  tar..  of  Defense  Brown  notes,  l' .f  . 
trade  with  the  East  Asia  region  is  now  at.  -t  io. .er  level  than  with  Europe*. 

In  comparing  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  stakes  ir.  Korea,  or.e  is  loft 
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with  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  specious  to  draw  sharp  distinctions 
between  specific  Japanese  or  U.S.  interests  on  the  peninsula.  In  one  sense, 
Japan  has  a  more  pronounced  interest  in  avoiding  military  conflict,  given 
its  proximity  to  Korea.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has  far 
more  to  lose  in  view  of  its  direct  combat  involvement.  U.S.  taxpayers  pay 
about  $700  million  annually  to  maintain  American  troops  in  Korea,  and  have 

spent  a  total  of  $12  billion  (as  mentioned  previously)  on  their  upkeep  since 
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the  Korean  War  ended . 

The  United  States  had  cumulative  direct  investments  totaling  $434 
million  as  of  1977.  A  more  accurate  measure  of  the  extent  of  U.S.  economic 
interests  in  South  Korea  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  $2.3  billion  in  pri¬ 
vate  credits  from  U.S.  banks  were  outstanding  as  of  1978.  In  addition, 

Seoul  owed  $1.45  billion  in  government  loans  to  the  United  States.  More 
than  80  percent  of  foreign  bank  loans  and  credit  lines  to  South  Korea  banks 
came  from  private  multi-national  banks,  a  large  percentage  of  them  American- 
based.  The  fact  that  the  largest  U.S.  banks  choose  to  lend  to  borrowers  in 
South  Korea  is  indicative  of  their  faith  In  their  government's  commitment, 
and  of  the  nebulous  nature  of  distinctions  between  private  and  public  in¬ 
volvement.  If  U.S.  involvement  in  such  multi-national  institutions  as  the 
World  Bank  and  Asian  Development  Bank,  both  of  which  treat  South  Korea  as 
a  favored  case,  is  taken  into  account, the  U.S.  role  in  sustaining  stability 
of  South  Korea  becomes  even  greater. 

Significantly,  most  of  the  Japanese  firms  with  investments  in  Korea 
are  small  and  medi um-sinod  enterprises,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  U.S.  si¬ 
tuation.  Gulf  Oil  Company  alone  sells  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  in 
crude  oil  to  South  Korea  and  has  a  $200  million  at  stake  in  refining,  fer¬ 
tilizer  production,  and  petrochemical  manufacturing  facilities.  The  United 
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States  maintains  a  $2.3  billion  military  bane  infrastructure,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  refurbished.  The  nature  of  these  U .3 .  vested  interests  is 
such  that  abandonment  would  represent  an  even  greater  economic  loss  than 
Japan  would  suffer  in  the  event  of  a  North  Korea  takeover.  Most  of  the  U  .5  . 
economic  stake  in  South  Korea  is  in  the  form  of  equity  investment,  whereas 
Japanese  economic  involvement  is  predominantly  in  me  form  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance  and  licensing  arrangements.  The  latter  would  be  less  directlv  af¬ 
fected  than  equity  holdings,  should  expropriation  occur,  since  much  of  the 
Jap.inese  export  trade  with  South  Korea  consists  of  raw  materials  and  com¬ 
ponents  for  Japanese-linked  enterprises  that  i  still  be  needed  even  if 

the  enterprises  concerned  were  operated  by  ihe  state. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  United  States  is  dissatisfied 
with  having  to  keep  approximately  39.000  soldiers  it.  South  Korea.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  States  would  like  to  avoid  the  persistence  of  a  situation  in  which  it 
would  be  automatically  involved  should  a  military  conflict  erupt  on  the  pe¬ 
ninsula.  It  is  also  reasonable  for  the  United  Stater,  to  conclude  that  South 
Korea's  impressive  progress  in  economic  and  military  development,  should  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  U.S.  military  burden,  but  i’  is  questionable 
whether  the  United  States  should  try  to  change  t n- ■  munition  by  itself,  when 
Japan,  China  and  Russia  all  desire  the  maintenance  of  status  quo.  Although 
Carter's  withdrawal  policy  was  understandabj  e  fro:,  tne  viewpoint  of  U.S.  do¬ 
mestic  politics,  as  foreign  policy  it  was  hard  to  avoid  designating  it  as 
being  extremely  naive.  It  is  fortunate  that,  the  withdrawal  program  has  been 
suspended  and  the  Reagan  administration  has  officially  confirmed  it  as  a 
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dead  issue. 

2.  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  r’.oi'ei:  In  discussing  the  Soviet 
interests  in  terms  of  the  factors  of  inherent  changes  taking  place  between 
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South  and  North  Korea,  the  following  preconditions  of  changes  in  the  Soviet 
strategy  toward  the  Korean  peninsula  have  to  be  considered! 

The  first  condition  is  whether  the  Soviet  policy  makers  are  consi¬ 
dering  the  Korean  peninsula  as  a  geopolitically  and  strategically  important 
region.  As  a  matter  of  fact.,  the  Soviet  Union  had  recognized  Korea  as  an 
important  factor  in  formulating  its  foreign  policy  prior  to  the  Korean  War. 
Accordingly,  the  Korean  peninsula  had  played  an  important  role  for  its  se¬ 
curity.  The  Sovie*  Union  had  recognized  its  aid  to  North  Korea  as  its  ab¬ 
solute  obligation,  and  had  exerted  allout  efforts  to  maintain  a  pro-Soviet 
regime  in  North  Korea.  But,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  1950s,  especially 
since  the  death  of  S'.alln,  the  Soviet  attitude  has  developed  into  a  diverse 
strategy  based  on  the  so-called  peaceful  coexistence  line.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  considered  its  aid  to  North  Korea  in  its  strategy  for 
revolution  in  South  Korea  to  be  important;  however,  she  attached  more  im¬ 
portance  to  rapprochement  between  the  major  powers  ar.d  to  the  development 
of  the  Third  World.  This  change  implies  the  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Korean 
peninsula,  especially  -toward  North  Korea,  connotes  limitation  and  flexibility. 
In  other  words,  the  importance  of  the  Korean  peninsula  in  terms  of  Russian 
national  interests  seems  to  be  waning  (after  their  failure  of  military  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  peninsula)  from  the  standpoint  of  comparison  to  other  re¬ 
gions.  It  has  become  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  an  unbalanced 
status  on  the  peninsula  as  she  now  considers  the  region  to  be  a  buffer  zone. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  sensitive  to 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.,  Japan  and  South  Korea  toward  North  Korea. 

The  second  condition  is  the  problem  of  priority  in  the  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  In  the  process  of  foreign  policy  formulation  from  the  Khrushchev 
period  to  the  present,  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  gain  the  maximum  benefits 
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of  its  goals  while  recognizing  what  limits  were  placed  upon  these  goals 
by  the  realities  of  international  politics.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  learned 
a  bitter  lesson  from  the  Korean  War,  realized  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
itself  to  employ  a  flexible  policy;  therefore  it  abandoned  its  previous 

hard  line. 

The  third  condition  is  the  problem  of  variability  in  the  Soviet  po¬ 
licy  toward  the  Korean  peninsula  under  the  state  of  confrontation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  During  the  honeymoon  period  between 
the  two  communist  powers,  their  policy  to'-ard  the  peninsula  was  consistently 
a  policy  of  unification  through  their  active  aid  to  North  Korea,  but  the 
Sino-Soviet  confrontation,  which  came  to  the  fore  in  the  late  1950s,  developed 
into  a  relationship  of  mutual  restraint  and  alienation.  As  a  result,  the 
structure  of  North  Korean  leadership  split  into  three  factions,  namely,  the 
pro-Soviet,  pro-Chinese,  and  internal  factions.  Accordingly,  Kim  Il-Sung, 
in  his  effort  to  free  himself  from  his  involvement  in  the  Sino-Soviet  con¬ 
frontation,  selected  his  own  independent  policy  line. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  view  on  North  Korea  may  be  homoge¬ 
neous,  when  viewed  in  terms  of  their  aid  to  revolution,  but  the  triangular 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  North  Korea, 
which  follows  the  trends  of  changes  in  international  environment,  connotes 
some  irreconcilable  points,  when  viewed  in  terms  o.'  preference  for  national 
Interests.  The  progress  of  relations  between  Communist  China  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea  will  actually  determine  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  North  Korea.  Since 
its  failure  in  its  effort  to  achieve  armed  unification  through  the  Korean 
War,  the  Soviet  Union  has  lent  verbal  aid  only  to  numerous  North  Korean 
proposals,  and  has  not  offered  any  unification  policy. 

A  series  of  North  Korean  provocations  from  1968  to  1969  and  up  until 
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recently  (including  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo ,  the  downing  of  the  EC-121, 

and  the  1976  tree-cutting  incident  in  which  two  U.S.  Army  officers  were 

slain  by  North  Korean  troops  in  the  DMZ)  was  not  committed  under  Soviet 

pressure.  At  the  time  of  negotiations  in  1961  for  a  mutual  aid  agreement 

between  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea,  the  Soviet  leaders  clarified  to 

the  North  Korean  authorities  that  it  would  not  provide  ary  aid  to  North  Ko- 

4 

rea  for  a  second  Korean  War  or  a  large-scale  Vietnam-type  guerilla  warfare. 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  North  Korea  until  1971,  when  an  announ¬ 
cement  on  the  preliminary  talks  of  the  North-South  Korean  Red  Cross  Con¬ 
ference  was  made ,  wa  primarily  verbal  aid  based  on  its  moderate  policy 
line.  Meanwhile,  as  for  the  Soviet  reactions  to  the  plenary  session  of  the 
North-South  Korean  Pod  Cross  Conference,  the  Soviet  Union  supported  the 
stand  of  the  North  Korean  regime;  but  its  comments  were  comparatively  mo¬ 
derate,  basically  emphasising  the  phase  of  the  relaxation  of  tension  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  For  example,  Pravda  on  5  November  1972commentedi^ 

r 

Through  the  conference,  tension  between  North  and  South  Korea  should 
be  related,  military  clashes  should  be  avoided,  and  the  problem  of 
carrying  out  the  measures  agreed  upon  between  North  and  South  Korea 
with  regard  to  their  foreign  policies  should  be  settled. 

It  may  be  interpreted  that,  the  Soviet  Union  was  evidently  desirous  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  North-South  dialogue  and  that  it  is  a  significant  expression 
of  a  principle  of  stabilising  the  status  quo  on  the  basis  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  South  and  North  Korea. 

Kim  II -Sung  presented  the  so-called  Korean  Federation  System  as  a 
unification  plan  on  June  2},  1973.  to  counter  the  Special  Statement  regar¬ 
ding  Foreign  Policy  for  Peace  and  Unification,  declared  by  President  Park 
on  June  23,  1973,  as  a  transitional  and  provisional  measure  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  unification  of  the  peninsula.  The  North  Korean  plan  is  generally  simi¬ 
lar  in  contents  to  its  peace  proposal  presented  by  North  Korea  during  the 
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1960s  to  achieve  propaganda  effects.  Accordingly,  the  Soviet  reactions  to 

the  North  Korean  plan  were  not  different  from  those  to  the  earlier  proposal . 

A  Moscow  broadcast  observed  on  July  2?,  19?3:^ 

The  plan  is  another  major  proposal  by  the  Korean  government  to  be 
applied  for  easing  tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  in  the  Far 
East  and  at  the  same  time  for  unifying  Korea  on  the  peaceful  and 
democratic  foundation. 

Moscow  did  not  comment  on  the  contents  of  the  North  Korean  plan  at  all. 

This  alludes  to  the  fac+  that  the  Soviet  Union  shows  a  trend  of  approving 
of  progress  in  the  status  quo,  evading  expressions  provocative  to  both 
South  and  North  Korea  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Soviet  Union,  taking  a  stand  bas^d  on  its  policy  for  relaxing 
tension,  kept  step  with  other  countries  concerned  in  passing  a  resolution 
at  the  28th  U.N.  General  Assembly  Political  Committee  meeting.  Observing 
Soviet  policy  toward  the  North-South  relationship,  we  might  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assumptions: 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  asserts  ostensibly  a  relationship  of  alliance 
with  North  Korea  in  handling  the  problems  of  South  and  North  Korea,  but  lays 
emphasis  on  maintaining  the  basic  lines,  i.e.,  reconciliation  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tension. 

Second,  as  it  is  the  Soviet  stand  to  regard  une  Korean  peninsula  as 
a  buffer  zone  for  adjusting  the  dynamic  relationship  between  the  major  powers, 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to  see  a  conflict  occur  on  the  peninsula  and 
wants  to  stabilize  the  status  quo  as  much  as  possible. 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  view  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
motives  and  objectives  of  the  North-South  Korea  contact  as  affirmative  at 
this  juncture,  because  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  believe  that  the  peaceful 
contact  between  two  Koreas  will  create  any  conditions  disadvantageous  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  terms  of  the  function  of  mutual  restraint  to  adjust 
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the  dynamic  relationship  among  the  four  major  powers  —  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  Japan  —  which  surround  Korea* 

3.  Japanese  Interests  in  Korea;  Professor  E.O.  Reischauer,  a  li¬ 
beral  critic  of  U .3 .  government  policy  and  the  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Japan,  once  made  a  very  trenchant  and  pointed  out  remark  about  Japanese 
interest  in  Korea : ^ 

The  United  States  has  no  direct  strategic  interests  in  South 
Korea,  nor  would  a  unified  Korea  under  Communist  leadership 
be  a  hegemonic  "Xtension  of  either  Chinese  or  Russian  power 
but  rather  a  Korea  more  able  to  resist  both.  What  is  chiefly 
at  stake  in  South  Korea,  apart  from  our  concern  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Koreans  themselves,  is  the  security  of  Japan. 

An  assessment  of  Japanese  and  U.S.  interests  in  Korea  is  inevitably  some¬ 
thing  of  a  circular  exercise.  The  Japanese  debate  over  Korean  policy  hinges 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  divergent  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  future 
U.S.  posture;  conversely,  the  U.S.  debate  over  whether  to  disengage  from 
Korea  has  become,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  a  debate  over  the  nature  of 
Japanese  interests  in  the  peninsula.  Defenders  of  the  U.S.  presence  contend 
that  a  U.S.  withdrawal  would  lead  to  a  militarized,  possibly  nuclear-armed, 
Japan,  while  advocates  of  disengagement  respond  that  a  withdrawal  in  gra¬ 
dual  stages  would  not  critically  affect  Japanese  defense  or  foreign  poli¬ 
tics.  Both  Tokyo  and  Washington,  in  varying  degrees,  have  tended  to  view 
relations  with  Korea  as  ancillary  to  relations  with  each  other;  the  dynamic 
growth  of  South  Korea's  economy  is  gradually  leading  U.S.  observers  to  see 
more  clearly  a  direct  interest  in  Korea. 

When  one  docs  focus  squarely  on  the  Korean  problem  as  such,  it 
soon  becomes  clear  that  Japanese  and  U.S.  interests  are  largely  congruent. 

At  present,  the  governing  interest  of  both  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
Korea  lies  in  reducing  North-South  tensions  and  in  preventing  a  renewed 
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large-scale  military  conflict  in  which  either  of  the  two  countries  could 
become  even  directly  involved.  This  goal  is  directly  linked  to  their 
broader  mutual  interest  in  the  preservation  of  regional  stability  and  the 
avoidance  of  conflict  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  For  both  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  the  danger  of  renewed  conflict  in  the  peninsula  poses 
a  continuing  threat  to  their  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  Peking  and 
Moscow. 

As  regional  neighbors,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  all  have 
an  overriding  interest  in  preempting  control  of  Korea  by  any  of  the  others. 
This  interest  is  not  served  by  the  current  polarisation  between  the  Japanese- 
backed  South  Korea  and  the  Chinese-  and  Soviet-backed  North  Korea.  On  the 
contrary,  the  safest  situation  for  all  concerned  would  be  the  emergence  of 
patterns  of  their  external  dependence,  presentation  of  a  common  front  toward 
outside  powers,  and  movement  toward  eventual  unification.  Here  we  see  the 
parallel  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  sharply  underlined.  The 
ultimate  interest  of  Washington,  like  that  of  Tokyo,  lies  in  the  emergence 
of  a  strong  Korean  buffer  state  able  to  stand  up  to  boi  h  of  its  Communist 
neighbors . 

Most  Japanese  appear  less  fearful  of  an  eventual  Communist  triumph 
in  Korea  than  of  two  other  possible  outcomes.  One  would  be  a  conflict  en¬ 
tailing  U.S.  intervention  that  could  in  turn  embro'l  Japan  militarily,  com¬ 
plicating  relations  with  other  powers.  The  other  fear  involves  precipitate 
U.S.  disengagement  from  the  South  that  would  no ..  allow  Japan  time  to  re¬ 
shape  its  approach  to  the  peninsula.  In  particular,  there  is  concern  ir. 
Japan  that  a  new  Korean  conflict  could  seriously  strain  U.S.-  Japan  rela¬ 
tions.  Although  the  United  States  would  expeci  Japan  to  support  its  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Korea  during  a  renewed  conflict ,  as  an  obligation  under 


the  Mutual  Security  Treaty,  what  should  be  emphasized  is  not  the  danger  to 
Japan  from  the  North,  but  the  profound  apprehension  that  such  a  conflict 
may  draw  Japan  into  a  conflict  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Apart  from  the  political  implications  discussed  so  far,  economic 
interest  is  equally  important.  The  Japanese  economic  role  in  South  Korea 
has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  significant  vested  interests  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  sectors  of  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  powerful  political  lobbies 
linked  to  the  economic  groups  involved.  Given  the  size  the  economic  stakes 
have  reached  during  the  past  decade,  it  is  clear  that  the  protection  of  exi¬ 
sting  vested  interests  in  the  South  will  be  a  major  objective  affecting 
future  Japanese  policy  toward  Korea. 

As  of  1977  a  total  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  was  invested 
in  the  various  South  Korean  industries  by  Japanese  companies.  In  assessing 
the  significance  of  Japanese  investment,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
Japanese  companies  often  exercise  informal  control  over  South  Korean  en¬ 
terprises  through  dummy  partners  and  technical  assistance  (for  example, 
licensing  agreements),  as  distinct  from  equity  investment.  A  study  from 
1971  through  1974  indicates  that  Japanese  parent  companies  controlled  South 
Korean  enterprises  with  combined  assets  of  at  least  $1.7  billion  and  pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  $2.1  billion.  Two-way  trade  between  Japan  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea  reached  $8.5  billion  in  1978  (with  a  $3>3  billion  surplus  for  Japan), 

much  of  it  in  the  form  of  components  and  raw  materials  for  Japanese-linked 
.  8 

companies . 

4.  Chinese  Interests  in  Korea:  The  joint  U.S.-  China  communique 

issued  at  Shanghai,  2?  February  1972,  at  the  conclusion  of  President  Nixon’s 

9 

trip  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  United  States  will  maintain  its  close  ties  with  and  support 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea;  the  United  States  will  support 
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efforts  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  seek  a  relaxation  of  tension 
and  increased  communication  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 

This  implies  PRC  clearly  does  not  intend  the  arnu-1  unification  of  the  Korean 
peninsula  by  a  repetition  of  the  1950  war.  On  the  contrary  she  prefers  that 
unification  come  about  by  peaceful  means.  There  is.  rood  evidence  to  support 
the  opinion  that  China  was  embarrassed  by  North  Korea's  capture  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  radio  ship  (Pueblo )  in  1968  and  again  wiien  che  American  reconnais¬ 
sance  plane  EC-121  was  shot  down  in  1969. 

In  the  late  1960s,  China's  react ic  to  nor  worsening  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  was  to  turn  her  attention  tc  sec-'  \  -  friendly  relation 
with  America.  China  appears  to  recognize  tl  .t  It  has  become  no  longer  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  collaborate  with  North  Korea  Jo  Coinmunize  the  peninsula.  Pre¬ 
mier  Chou  En-Lai  was  reported  to  suggest  in  his  interview  with  the  visi¬ 
ting  New_Yorft_Times  vice-president,  Mr.  James  Boston .  in  August  19?1 
that  the  state  of  the  Korean  War  Armistice  Agreement  bo  terminated  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  peace  treaty  between  the  two  opposing  sh.es  in  the  peninsula.^ 
In  fact  it  is  a  well  known  secret  that  China  '  ould  prefer  to  keep 
the  American  influence  in  the  peninsula  (providing  it  aid  not  threaten  her 
own  security)  rather  than  create  a  vacuum  of  power  which  might  well  be 
filled  by  Japan.  Foreign  Report  of  31  October  1973  commented 1 

American  troops  could  remain  in  Korea  under  ;<  bilateral  agreement 
with  the  South  Koreans  and  with  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  Chi 
nese  who  told  Dr.  Kissinger  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  forces  staying  on. 

All  these  considerations  keep  the  Chinese  from  inciting  North  Korea  to  any 
acts  of  aggression  against  the  South.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  they 
will  remain  so  much  concerned  about  their  domestic  modernizing  goals  that 
their  necessity  for  trade  with  other  nations,  particularly  their  interest 
in  the  introduction  of  Western  (mainly  American  and  Japanese)  technology, 


will  strongly  discourage  them  from  involving  themselves  in  any  intransigent 
hard  line.  The  one  blllior.  people  of  China  have  begun  to  participate  in 
playing  international  role  in  maintenance  of  global  peace  and  stability. 

I on.g-stancir.g  tensions  between  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  been 
replaced  with  since?-"  dialogue  and  consultation.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
century,  these  three  major  powers  enjoy  cooperative  relations.  But  history 
does  not  allow  us  to  b<  • oo  optimistic  about  them. 

in  fact,  Conmuv.ir.t  China’s  policy  toward  the  Korea,  peninsula  is  the 
most  unpredictable  among  several  issues  of  China's  foreign  policy.  This  is 
because  Chinese  dec::  sion  makers  are  faced  with  two  contradictory  require¬ 
ments.  The  first  is  their  interest  in  a  peaceful  international  environment . 
In  this  respect,  Chinese  leadership  is  supposed  to  support  stabilization  of 
the  peninsula  and  want  better  relations  with  the  ROK .  They  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  "cross  recognition"  scheme  to  resolve  the  dilemma  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

The  second  requirement,  however,  works  somewhat  inversely  to  the 
first.  China  has  to  support  the  position  of  North  Korea.  The  support  is 
necessitated  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the  necessity  to  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  wooing  the  North  Koreans.  Since  North  Korea  is  in  an 
immediate  position  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  China  cannot  offend 
North  Korea  for  fear  of  losing  the  country  to  the  Soviet  sxde.  The  other 
reason  is  that  the  importance  of  North  Korea  in  the  nonalignment  movement 
is  increasing  for  China  especially  after  the  death  of  Tito.  As  a  result 
of  tide  political  dichotomy,  China's  position  on  the  Korean  peninsula  is 
rather  ambiguous.  On  the  surface,  they  support  North  Korea's  position, 
but  in  reality,  they  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  status  quo.  Repeated 
statements  by  Chinese  leaders  on  the  calmness  of  the  situation  in  the  penin- 
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sula  axe  eloquent  of  such  intent. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  there  are  some  factors  which  may  change 
China's  policy  toward.  Korea.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  writer  is  going 
to  discuss  only  three  factors  arid  deduce  some  perspectives  without  going  in¬ 
to  details . 

(1)  Relaxation  of  Sino-Soviet  conflicts.  In  this  case,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  have  to  compete  no  woo  North  Korea,  and  instead, 
would  be  able  to  apply  joint  pressures  on  Norm  Korea.  The  problem  created 
here  would  be  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Fir  Fast.  if  they  adopt  an  activist 
policy  in  this  region,  their  Korean  policy  mi  .'l  not  promote  stabilization. 
If  that  is  the  case,  China  would  have  diff iculties  in  coordinating  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Changes  ir.  North  Korea's  role  in^nonaligned  movement.  This 
would  become  possible  either  through  changes  in  Korin  Korea,  including  the 
change  of  leaders,  or  through  changes  in  the  nev :v:  itself  such  as  Sino- 
Vietnamese  relaxation.  If  such  changes  are  to  occur,  China  would  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  support  North  Korea  with  regard  to  solution;  in  the  peninsula. 

(3)  Remarkable  economic  progress  of  tne  ROK .  China  is  searching 
for  models  for  their  modernization.  For  tnis  roa.no.;  it  pays  attention  to 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  West  Germany  in  the  West,  and  Yugoslavia  and 
Hungary  in  the  East. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  may  not  be  far  from  tr.s  h  ;.r  say  that  Communist 
China's  tendency  to  avoid  major  military  involt  -a.  .ait  s  -ill  ir.  all  proba¬ 
bility  continue  until  its  domestic  socio-pol  1 :  •  -al  situation  has  boon  sta¬ 
bilized,  until  its  human  and  material  resources  nav>  boon  orga:  iued  on  a 
more  effective  basis,  and  until  it  really  n.i.;  .-vac he. i  "super-power  status" 
socio-politically  and  militarily. 
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3 .  Quality  of  Collaboration  between  America,  Japan,  and  China; 


Unity  a mong  the  United  States,  Japan  and  China  in  opposing  Soviet  efforts 
to  dominate  Northeast  Asia  is  the  key  to  maintaining  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Korean  peninsula  as  well  as  in  East  Asia.  A  Soviet  military  build¬ 
up  in  Siberia,  where  it  faces  no  external  threat  (except  chronical  minor 
border  conflicts  with  China),  obviously  is  not  defensive,  but  aimed  at 
expansion.  fT’he  possiblity  of  the  Soviet  Union  provoking  a  world  war  in 
the  early  1980s  is  fairly  small ,  but  the  danger  of  it  stirring  up  local 
disputes  is  increasing, 

Europe  remains  the  key  point  in  Soviet  strategy, but  Soviet  ex¬ 
pansion  efforts  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  acre  increasing  as  it  seeks  ulti¬ 
mately  to  drive  the  United  States  out  of  Europe,  the  Asian  mainland  and 
Africa.  The  Soviet  Far  Piast  strategy  would  be  to  first  gain  strategic  su¬ 
periority  ir.  the  Western  Pacific,  giving  it  an  around-the-world  capability 
to  control  the  sea  lar.es  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
North  Atlantic. 

The  Soviets  seek  to  surround  and  isolate  China,  neutralize  Japan 
and  control  the  Southeast  Asian  nations.  In  Europe,  Moscow  is  setting  up 
a  strong  military  force  while  trying  to  lull  the  West  European  nations  with 
detente  and  to  break  up  the  U.G.-  West  European  alliance.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  trying  to  utilise  turbulence  in  the  Middle  East  arid  North  Africa  to  en¬ 
large  its  sphere  of  influence  and  outflank  Europe.  Moscow  also  aims  to 
control  raw  material  and  puel  supplies  for  the  United  States  and  Europe 
■and,  through  the  Far  East,  tc  gain  two  approaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Though  it  i.c  unlikely  that  a  military  alliance  linking  China  with  Japan  and 
the  United  States  can  hav*.  long  term  viability,  their  common  strategic  in— 
t crests  require  coordinated  action  against  Soviet  expansion  for  the  time 
being . 
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CHAPTER  V 


SECURITY  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA 

1.  International  Situations  Surrounding  the-  Peninsula:  Japan  has 
broadened  and  strengthened  her  relationship  with  China  since  the  signing 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  of  Friendship  in  August  1978.  The  unfolding 
of  •she  new  link  between  Peking  and  Tokyo  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  Ja¬ 
panese  spokesmen  have  noted  with  growing  apprehension  the  building  up  of 
Soviet  land  forces  and  naval  capabilities  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 

China  announced,  on  the  3rd  of  April  1979,  that  it  would  not  extend  the 
1950  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  in 
view  of  the  relationship  that  is  evolving  between  PeKing  and  Tokyo . 

Although  these  events  hold  important  implications  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  of  most  immediate  consequence  is  the  shift  in  American  policy, 
announced  on  the  21st  of  July  1979,  toward  postponement  (later  frozen  by 
President  Reagan)  of  the  earlier  decision  to  withdraw  all  American  ground 
troops  from  South  Korea.  But  the  highlight  of  i  resident  Carter's  trip  to 
the  ROK  in  1979  was  the  proposal,  set  forth  by  the  South  Korean  and  Ameri¬ 
can  governments,  for  the  convening  of  a  three-way  conference  on  Korea,  al¬ 
though  proposals^or  a  new  dialogue  were  put  forward  ooth  by  Seoul  arid  Pyong¬ 
yang  in  January  1979  following  the  full  normalization  of  SI no -American  re¬ 
lations  announced  in  December  1978,  and  at  the  time-  oi  the  visit  cl  Vice 
Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  to  the  United  States. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  U .3 .  troop  withdrawal 
was  incompatible  with  a  U.S.  initiative  which  favored  tripartite  talks  with 
the  ROK,  the  U  .S .  ,  and  North  Korea.  By  January  1979,  the  U.S.  government 
had  completed  the  analysis  that  led  to  U.S.  Intelligence  estimates  of  the 
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magnitude  of  the  North  Korean  military  buildup.  If  the  removal  of  remaining 
”.S.  ground  forces  would  have  been  counter  to  the  U ,S .  diplomatic  initia¬ 
tive  for  the  proposed  three-way  conference,  the  initiative  seems  to  have 
confronted  iormidable,  and  perhaps  insurmountable,  obstacles  from  the  out¬ 
set  for  even  more  fundamental  reasons.  The  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  diverged  as  sharply  in  1979  from  those  of  North 
Korea,  as  they  did  when  Dr.  Kissinger  (in  the  period  of  1975-76)  proposed 
four-power  negotiations  with  the  two  Koreas,  the  United  States,  and  China. 

In  the  1975-7'J  period,  both  China  and  North  Korea  quickly  rejected 
the  latest  initiative,  and  Pyongyang  reiterated  its  long-standing  demands 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  capabilities  from  the 
Korean  peninsula.  Here,  as  in  other  dimensions  of  its  foreign  policy,  the 
position  of  North  has  been  consistent:  to  seek  a  dialogue  with  the  United 
States  from  which  Seoul  would  be  excluded  and  to  remove  remaining  American 
military  power  from  Korea  in  order  to  weaken  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Seoul  from  which  the  United  States  would 
be  excluded . 

These  twin  themes  ’were  apparent  in  Pyongyang's  rejection  of  the 
U.3.-  POK  proposal  for  three-way  talks  on  the  grounds  that  South  Korea  is 
not  entitled  to  participate  in  talks  between  North  Korea  and  the  U.S,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Korea  and  the  replacement  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  with  a  peace  treaty  because  the  ROK  is  not  a  signatory 
to  the  Armistice  Agreement.  At  the  same  time,  Pyongyang  has  held  that  U.S. 
participation  in  a  dialogue  between  North  Korea  and  South  Korea  would  re¬ 
present  interference  in  internal  Korean  affairs.  Pyongyang  has  long  har¬ 
bored  the  goal  of  direct  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
ROK  excluded  —  as  part  of  the  broader  campaign  to  divorce  Seoul  from  Wa- 
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shir.gton  just  as  it  has  striven  to  detach  the  United  states  militarily  from 
its  firm  ties  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Perhaps  because  of  President  Garter's  1975  commitment  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  U.S.  forces  while  still  a  candidate  for  the  presidency ,  North  Ko¬ 
rea  initiated  a  series  of  secret  contacts  even  before  the  new  (Carter)  ad¬ 
ministration  had  officially  taken  office.  But  the  contradiction  in  an  Ame¬ 
rican  policy  simultaneously  in  favor  of  negotiations  with  North  Korea  and 
the  withdrawal  of  ground  forces  should  have  been  evident.  The  prior  an¬ 
nouncement  of  U.S.  force  withdrawals  left  no  basis  for  a  North  Korean  quid 
pro  quo  in  negotiations  on  the  future  of  intra-Korean  relations,  either  in 
the  form  of  equivalent  military  cuts  or  in  a  basic  shift  in  Pyongyang's 
longstanding  policies  designed  to  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  the  ROK. 

While  the  United  States  stressed  its  commitment  to  force  withdrawals, 
North  Korea  continued  to  augment  its  military  capabilities  in  an  effort 
that  extends  back  to  the  early  ^ 970s ,  and  which  has  occurred  despite,  or 
in  tandem  with,  the  periodic  expressions  of  interest  ir.  bilateral  talks 
with  the  ROK.  The  contradiction  in  U.S.  policy  was  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  would  probably  not  have  gained  -the  support  it  needed 
for  such  talks,  either  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  or  elsewhere,  without  a 
postponement  of  U.S.  plans  for  force  withdrawals,  especially  as  evidence 
of  the  North  Korean  arms  momentum  mounted.  In  turn,  as  the  prospect  for 
U.S.  force  withdrawals  diminished,  the  most  important  incentive  for  Pyong¬ 
yang  to  enter  such  talks  was  reduced  and  the  Nort  n  Korean  interest  in  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  initiative  was  removed. 

By  late  July  1979  the  United  States,  and  President  Carter  himself, 
had  become  the  object  of  Increasing  vlllfioai  ion  in  the  North  Korean  pro¬ 
paganda  machine.  Mr.  Carter  was  denounced  t.y  North  Korea  as  a  "vicious 
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political  mountebank  and  shameless  hypocrite.""''  This  stridency  in  Pyong¬ 
yang’s  anti -U.S.  policy  contrasted  sharply  with  the  atmosphere  of  detente 
that  was  apparent  to  visiting  Americans  in  the  North  Korean  capital  at  the 
time  of  the  international  table  tennis  championship  in  April  1979*  Under 
present  circumstances,  it  is  as  difficult  to  envisage  any  peaceful  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  two  Koreas  as  it  is  to  foresee  the  emergence  of  one  German 
state  in  place  of  the  post -World  War  II  division.  Pyongyang  remains  un¬ 
reconciled  to  a  division  in  the  Korean  peninsula  that  leaves  North  Korea 
inferior  to  South  Korea  in  all  but  military  capabilities,  with  the  econo¬ 
mic  gap  steadily  widening  to  the  advantage  of  the  ROK. 

North  Korea  continually  probes  for  areas  of  weakness  in  the  South. 
It  places  hope  in  the  notion  that  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  force  would  some¬ 
how  produce  political  instability  and  reverse  the  remarkable  economic 
advances  registered  by  the  ROK  over  the  past  generation.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  North  Korea,  with  its  Stalinist  regime  and  backward  economy, 
ruled  by  Kim  Il-Sung,  and  the  ROK  could  be  unified  short  of  a  fundamental 
transformation  of  the  political  and  economic  system  of  North  Korea  or  the 
communization  of  South  Korea..  Since  the  rulers  of  North  Korea  cannot  be 
expected  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  a  regime  that  they  themselves 
have  created,  the  unification  of  the  Korean  peninsula  by  peaceful  methods 
remains  a  chimera.  North  Korean  policy  toward  the  South  has  contained  an 
inherent  contradiction.  While  seeking  a  new  relationship  with  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of,  and  excluding,  South  Korea,  Pyongyang  has  engaged 
in  a  massive  military  buildup  directed  only  against  the  ROK.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  North  Korean  military  buildup,  more  than  any  other  consideration, 
that  led  the  Carter  administration  to  Its  decision  first  to  halt  and  then 
to  postpone  indefinitely  further  U.S.  force  reductions  from  the  Korean 


peninsula . 

Perhaps  no  more  than  we  can  fully  divine  Soviet  intentions  in 
light  of  the  massive  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  that  has  occurred 
during  the  1970s,  we  cannot  infer  North  Korea's  plans  from  its  impressive 
arms  programs  of  the  last  decade.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea 
have  given  such  high  priority  to  military  forces  that  they  have  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  their  economies.  In  contrast  to  the  vaulting  economic 
growth  of  South  Korea,  North  Korea’s  massive  military  programs  have  reduced 
its  economic  growth  rates  to  levels  of  stagnation.  The  indigenous  weapons 
production  capabilities  that  North  Korea  has  built,  together  with  the  on¬ 
going  efforts  to  harden  vital  war  waging  and  war  survival  assets,  provide 
the  means  for  the  conduct  of  warfare,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  largely 
independent  of  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Normalization  among  major  powers  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  — 
especially  China,  Japan  and  the  U .S .  —  is  often  said  to  have  diminished 
the  prospect  for  conflict  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  Bui  counter-argument  of 
this  assumption  was  articulated  by  General  David  C.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
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Joint  Chief  of  Staff,  in  his  annual  report  on  U .S .  Xi jitary  Posture  FY  1981: 

North  Korea  has  the  capability  to  exe-nee  a  .ar.  ■■  .  rale  nvasion  of 
the  ROK  and  could  constitute  an  immediacy  thn  u.  US  r  -o:-,  there. 
Further,  the  recently  analyzed  buildup  in  North  Korean  military  la¬ 
bilities  is  troublesome.  Particular  dan:  '  r:.  .•uid  arise  if  North 

Korea  perceives  disunity  in  the  ROK . 

While  continuing  to  give  at  least  verbal  support  to  Pyongyang,  the  Chinese 
have  provided  no  hints  that  they  could,  or  would ,  influence  North  Korean 
policies  toward  the  ROK.  Conceivably,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  China 
would  support  a  North  Korean  attack  on  the  ROK .  Perhaps  in  part  for  this 
reason,  North  Korea  has  striven  relentlessly,  especially  since  the  early 
1970s  when  major  power  normalization  was  initiated,  to  build  a  capacity 
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for  independent  military  action.  Sven  if  either  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
was  able  to  restrain  North  Korea,  the  mortgaging  of  the  security  of  the  ROK 
to  the  Sino-American  relationship  would  be  a  slender  reed  indeed  upon  which 
to  base  U .S .  foreign  policy  interests  in  the  Korean  peninsula  —  interests 
which  are  linked  inextricably  to  the  broader  power  balance  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Transformations  in  the  Sino-American,  the  Sino-Soviet,  or  Soviet- 
American  relatiohships  would  have  destabilizing  consequences  of  profound 
importance  within  the  Korean  peninsula.  Conversely,  the  forceful  reuni¬ 
fication  of  Korea  by  Pyongyan  would  hold  equally  ominous  implications  for 
relationships  among  the  major  powers. 

To  an  unprecendented  extent,  the  ROK's  security  interests  are  set 
in  a  geostrategic  context  that  extends  far  beyond  the  Korean  peninsula  as 
a  result  of  her  vast  economic  growth  since  the  early  1960s.  In  the  years 
ahead,  this  broadened  security  perspective  is  likely  to  be  reinforced  by 
uhe  growing  importance  of  the  ROK  as  a  major  world  trading  nation.  For  this 
reason,  the  ROK  must  share  with  Japan  increased  concern  about  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  and  especially  the  growth  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  that  will  enhance  the  Soviet  capacity  for  power  projection 
into  maritime  routes  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  States  or  its  al¬ 
lies.  For  example,  the  deployment  in  the  Pacific  of  the  Minsk,  a  Kiev- 
class  VSTOL  guided  missile  carrier,  Soviet  naval  access  to  the  Camranh  Bay 
base  in  Vietnam,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  with  other 
new  capabilities  pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  strategic  planning  in  the  Asian-Pa¬ 
cific  region,  and  to  the  commerce  of  countries  such  as  Japan  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  By  no  means  has  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
area  shifted  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  Soviet  mi¬ 
litary  power  complements  the  longstanding  Soviet  inutrest  in  an  Asian  col- 
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lective  security  system  "to  make  Asia  a  continent  of  peace  and  cooperation" 
in  the  Soviet  view.  Like  North  Korea,  in  its  policy  toward  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  objective  of  Soviet  diplomacy  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  residual 
American  military  presence  and  the  neutralization  of  the  Asian-Pacific 
region.  The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  Intensify  its  military  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  and  this  Soviet  military  buildup  has  to 
be  countered  in  order  to  maintain  an  acceptable  political -military  equili¬ 
brium!  in  the  region.  Constant  provocations  of  North  Korea  and  persistent 
buildup  of  Soviet  military  power  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  reinforce  the 
need  for  the  ROK,  as  well  as  Japan  and  the  U.S.,  o  consider  their  secu¬ 
rity  relationships  in  broader  geostrategic  perspective. 

This  need  will  become  even  more  apparent  in  the  1980s  as  a  result 
of  the  ROK's  increasing  international  economic  interests,  Japan's  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  sea  lanes  for  her  economic  survival,  and  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  attached  by  the  United  States  to  Northeast  Asia.  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  fashion  a  creative  diplomacy  in  its  relationships  with 
China,  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  win  depend,  in  no  small  measure,  upon 
the  preservation  of  strong  links  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

2.  Military  Environment;  On  the  Korean  peninsula,  more  than  one 
million  regular  troops  of  South  and  North  Korea  confront  each  other  across 
a  4-kilometers  (2.5  miles)-wide,  250  kilometers  (155  miles) -long  demilita¬ 
rized  zone  (DMZ) .  The  Korean  peninsula  remains  one  of  the  world's  tensest 
regions  of  military  confrontation,  with  a  recent  history  of  repeated  armd 
provocations.  North  Korea  is  now  deployed  so  that  it  could  launch  offensive 
armored  warfare  against  Seoul  from  one  of  three  major  attack  corridors  with 
less  than  48  hours  warning.  Defense  Secretary  frown  said  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  for  fiscal  year  19fc2:-* 
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North  Korea  has  undertaken  a  sustained  military  buildup  during 
the  1970s,  which,  relative  to  its  population  and  economy,  exceeds 
anything  else  in  the  region  and  poses  the  main  military  threat 
to  stability  in  Northeast  Asia...  . 

Although  ROK  land  forces  are  only  about  20  percent  smaller  than 
North  Korea's,  the  North  Korean  Army's  greater  numbers  of  armored 
vehicles  and  artillery  give  them  a  great  deal  more  offensive 
shock  power  than  the  ROK  Army ..  .Another  danger  is  the  possible 
infiltration  of  North  Korean  "Special  Purpose  Forces"  into  ROK 
rear  areas  where  logistics,  air  defense,  and  tactical  air  sup¬ 
port  facilities  are  located.  Those  that  manage  to  infiltrate 
would  have  to  be  countered  by  ROK  rear  area  security  forcess . .  . 

Seoul  is  only  about  25  miles  from  the  border,  and  within  two  to 
three  hours  of  a  North  Korean  armored  assault.  Far  more  of  North  Korea's 
total  military  manpower  is  located  in  offensive  armor  and  artillery  units 
near  the  DMZ  than  South  Korea's.  North  Korea's  air  forces  are  better  dis¬ 
persed,  and  better  sheltered.  Its  air  defenses  are  better  postured  to  de¬ 
fend  its  ground  forces,  and  are  located  where  they  can  support  an  offensive 

at  the  DMZ.  South  Korea's  air  defenses  are  scattered  and  postured  for 

city  defense.  It  is  beginning  to  develop  effectively  equipped  units  of 
defense  against  North  Korea's  extensive  commando  forces.  South  Korea  lacks 
the  armor,  anti -armored  weapons,  armored  mobility,  and  self-contained  air 
defense  to  rapidly  check  a  North  Korean  attack.  The  border  defenses  supporting 

North  Korean  forces  have  much  greater  firepower  than  those  supportine  South  Korean 
forces  and  have  the  shelters  and  facilities  to  limit  warning  to  South  Korean  forces. 

North  Korea  has  massively  improved  its  relative  force  strength 
during  the  last  decade.  There  are  four  major  reasons  why  estimates  of  the 
balance  have  shifted  in  North  Korea's  favor; 

(1)  North  Korean  emphasis  on  military  expenditures  and  South  Korean 
emphasis  on  economic  development. 

(2)  A  consistent  North  Korean  effort  to  build  up  peak  offensive 
military  capability  rather  than  a  balanced  force  structure  and  sustaining 
capability. 
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(3)  A  lack  of  focus  and  direction  in  the  U.S.  military  advisory 
and  assistance  effort,  and  a  lack  of  an  independent  South  Korean  capability 
to  develop  plans  and  forces  designed  to  Korean  needs. 

(4)  South  Korean  reliance  on  US  military  presence  and  commitments 
for  deterrence,  and  contingency  support. 

The  most  critical  reason  behind  the  shift  in  the  balance  is  the 
massive  North  Korean  effort  to  improve  its  military  forces,  and  to  improve 
their  offensive  posture  and  capability.  Kor  instance,  during  the  period 
of  1966-1975 t  North  Korea  spent  more  than  $2.1  billion  on  military  forces 
than  did  South  Korea.  This  is  an  excess  rf  40  percent  more  over  a  ten-year  pe¬ 
riod,  but  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  of  Communist  military  exnenditures 
consistently  tend  to  sharply  underestimate  the  level  of  effort  involved 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  a  comparable  effort  in  the  West. 

South  Korea's  GNP  increased  from  $7.5  billion  in  1966  to  $17-9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1975-  It  is  now  more  than  three  times  the  1966  figure  in  constant 
dollars.  North  Korea's  GNP  increased  from  $4.4  billion  in  1966  to  only 
$6.4  billion  in  1975-  This  is  a  disastrously  low  rate  of  growth  for  a  de¬ 
veloping  nation.  South  Korea's  GNP  was  1.7  times  than,  of  the  North  in  1966, 
and  it  was  2.8  times  that  of  the  North  in  1675  as  a  result  of  the  ROK's 
emphasis  on  economic  development  under  the  America::  protection.  North  Ko¬ 
rea  spent  an  average  of  13-3  percent  of  its  GNP  oi.  military  forces  during 
1966-1975,  while  South  Korea  spent  4.2  percent.  North  Korea  was  thus  de¬ 
voting  3.2  times  as  much  economic  effort  to  military  buildup  during  the 
decade,  and  four  times  as  much  during  the  first  five  years.  It  is  obvious 
North  Korea  was  committed  to  levels  of  military  expenditure  that  went 
far  beyond  defense,  as  previously  pointed  out  by  Defense  Secretary  Brown. 
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North  Korea  armed  at  a  rate  designed  to  give  it  the  capability  to  attack 
the  South .  On  the  other  hand  South  Korea  could  have  spent  more  on  defense 
during  tne  last  decade.  However,  she  adhered  to  U.S.  policy  which  stressed 
economic,  not  military,  growth. 

Until  1973.  the  U.S.  encouraged  South  Korea  to  maintain  large  in¬ 
fantry  forces,  even  though  North  Korea  was  investing  in  forces  to  fight  a 
short  and  highly  armored  war.  Americans  felt  that  to  provide  South  Korea 
with  sophisticated  weapon  systems  might  result  in  South  Koreans  using  such 
systems  in  a  provocative  manner  against  North  Korea:  therefore  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  manpower  was  enlarged.  As  a  result,  South  Korea  averaged  a  higher 
percentage  of  men  under  arms  than  North  Korea  even  though  it  could  field 
far  fewer  divisions,  tanks,  artillery,  aircraft,  and  ships.  North  Korea 
spent  an  average  of  two  times  as  much  per  man  under  arms  as  South  Korea 
during  the  period  of  1966-1975.  and  this  allowed  the  North  to  concentrate 
far  more  of  its  resources  on  improving  its  combat  eauipment  and  increasing 
its  fighting  "teeth." 

The  result  is  not  surprising  that  South  Korea,  with  more  manpower, 
a  larger  defense  expenditure  and  aid  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  North 
in  developing  basic  elements  of  fighting  capability.  While  North  Korea 
built  up  massive  armored  forces,  and  gave  them  superior  artillery  and 
attack  support,  the  U.S.  focused  on  using  Korean  forces  in  Vietnam,  impro¬ 
ving  the  defenses  of  .stands  and  peripheral  territory  in  the  North,  and 
turning  ROK  uni+  -  i.-.o  1^  tly  mechanized  infantry  and  air  defense  fighters. 

U.S.  policy  and  advisors  failed  to  provide  anti-armor  capability,  offensive 
ROK  air  capability  to  stop  North  Korean  armored  mobility  to  redeploy  ROK 
forces  to  meet  the  main-line  of  a  North  Korean  attack,  artillery  to  counter 
North  Korean  emplacement  at  the  DMZ  and  superior  artillery  strength  in 
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combat  units.  South  Korea  also  has  difficulty  in  coping  with  North  Korean 
airborne  and  commando  forces  which  are  anticipated  to  infiltrate  ir. do  the 
rear  area  of  South  Korea  flying  such  low  speed  aircraft  as  AN-2s  at  low 
altitude . 

The  imbalance  of  military  forces  between  the  two  Koreas  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  South  Korean  emphasis  on  economic  development  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  U .S .  advice,  but  the  U.S.  did  not  want  a  Soutn  Korea  it  could  not 
control,  and  few  U.S.  advisors  sought  a  South  Korea  thax  could  fight  its 
enemy  as  distinguished  from  a  South  Korea  made  over  in  the  U.S.  image. 
Further,  the  U.S.  often  pressured  the  ROK  to  buy  American  when  foreign  sys¬ 
tems  were  more  effective.  For  example,  it  pressured  the  ROK  into  copro¬ 
duction  of  the  ineffective  U.S.  Vulcan  weapon  rather  than  the  more  effec- 
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tive  Oerlikon  guns  it  might  have  had  at  the  same  price. 

This  approach  to  U.S.  and  Korean  planning  began  to  change  when 
Lt. General  James  F.  Hollingsworth  was  appointed  to  command  I  Corps  Group 
(US-ROK)  in  July  1973-  (I  Corps  Group  is  a  field  Army  of  13  divisions:  12 
ROK  and  1  US.)  This  field  Army  occupies  17.5  kilometers  (110  miles)  of  the 
DMZ  and  Han  River  estuary.  It  guards  all  of  the  major  avenues  of  approach 
into  South  Korea  and  the  capital  city  of  Seoul.  General  Hollingsworth  used 
his  command  position  to  restructure  US  and  ROK  strai  egy  to  meet  the  North 
Korean  threat.  He  originated  the  short  war  strategy  known  as  "The  Forward 
Defense ." Unlike  the  previous  emphasis  on  infantry  and  air  defense,  the 
short  wax  scenario  was  based  on  the  use  of  high  ' olumes  of  artillery  and 
airpower  for  the  first  five  to  ten  days  of  the  war.  Secretary  Schiesinger 
and  General  Richard  Stilwell,  the  then  Conunander-ir.-Chief ,  United  Nations 
Command  in  Seoul,  gave  this  new  strategy  stror.,,  support,  and  by  1974-75, 
it  had  led  to  the  following  detailed  U.S.  and  ROK  force  requirements:^ 
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(1)  Provide  the  artillery  and  ammunition  at  the  border  to  counter 
North  Korean  artillery  and  halt  North  Korean  armor. 

(2)  Improve  ROK  armor  and  anti-tank  weapons. 

(3)  Improve  ROK  air  defenses,  and  air  base  sheltering  and  dispersal. 

(4)  Improve  tactical  airpower/artillery  firepower  coordination  and 
capability . 

(5)  Improve  and  construct  new  forward  defensive  fortifications. 

(6)  Inspired  sririt  of  offensive  minded  defense, 

(7)  Re-postur--  ROK  forces  to  defend  the  border  with  improved  mo¬ 
bility  and  reserves. 

(8)  Improve  24-hour  operational  capability. 

(9)  Revitalise  ROK  training  and  morale. 

(10)  Re-or  ganize  and  equip  POK  counter-guerrilla  and  commando  forces 
to  defend  against  North  Korean  attacks. 

(11)  Provide  heliborne  mobility  and  anti-tank  capability. 

These  plans  had  achieved  significant  success  by  1976.  But  they  had  scar¬ 
cely  succeeded  in  equipping  the  ROK  to  match  North  Korean  capabilities,  or 
to  deter  and  defend  without  the  use  of  U.S.  forces. 


a.  The  North  Korean  Military  Posture;  North  Korea  is  concentrating 
efforts  ot.  the  modernization  and  expansion  of  armaments  in  accordance  with 
the  four  major  military  guidelines  adopted  in  the  early  1960s,  which  call 
for  (l)  promotion  of  all  troops  to  leading  officers  (  jK  * 

(2)  modernizing  the  army  (  ),  (3)  arming  the  entire 

people  (  ) ,  and  ( 4)  fortifying  the  entire  nation 

<< T/U  Jf-gr'ft.  ) .  North  Korea's  military  potential  centers 

around  a  ground  force  of  some  700,000  troops  in  25  divisions,  with  about 
2,000  tanks  7  Airpower  consists  of  some  600  combat  aircraft,  mostly  MiG-1 5/l7s 
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and  MiG-19s  supplemented  by  about  120  MiG-21s.  Naval  forces  include  gui¬ 
ded  missile  patrol  boats,  torpedo  boats,  amphibious  assault  craft  and  sub¬ 
marines.  It  seems  that  North  Korean  ground  forces  are  characterized  by 
armored  units  emphasizing  concentrated  strike  power  (two  armored  divisions 
and  five  independent  armored  regiments).  Guerrilla  warfare  is  emphasized, 
and  for  this  purpose  North  Korea  appears  to  be  training  special  purpose  for¬ 
ces.  North  Korea  also  possesses  powerful  reserve  forces  centered  around 
the  Red  Worker-Peasant  Militia  (  %  /Sl  /f-  rfa  ,  which  are  constantly 

maintained  at  high  state  of  preparedness  „o  as  to  be  quickly  and  efficiently 
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transformed  into  the  regular  forces . 

Initially,  North  Korea  forces  were  mainly  supplied  with  Soviet  wea¬ 
ponry.  As  a  result  of  the  nation’s  advances  in  industrial  technology,  how¬ 
ever,  domestic  weapons  production  capability  has  been  increased.  North 
Korea  presently  equips  its  forces  with  both  domestic  and  foreign  (mainly  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Chinese)  weapons  as  it  steadily  upgrades  arc  expands  its  military 
hardware . 

Presently,  North  Korea  maintains  about  19  divisions  with  powerful 
artillery  support  deployed  near  the  DMZ ,  and  some  North  Korean  artillery 
and  surface-to-surface  missiles  axe  thought  zo  bo  deployed  withing  striking 
range  of  the  capital  city  of  Seoul 

b.  The  ROK  Military  Posture;  South  Korea  in  strengthening;  its  de¬ 
fense  capability  within  a  background  of  high  economic  growth  under  the  U.S.- 
ROK  defense  cooperation  system.  ROK  ground  for  's  total  some  560,000  troops 
in  20  divisions  with  some  900  tanks  .^Airpower  includes  about  350  combat 
aircraft,  mainly  F-5  day-fighters  and  some  F -h  swing  fighters }“~ In  addi¬ 
tion,  South  Korea  maintains  naval  forces  equipped  with  destroyers  and  mis¬ 
sile  ships,  fundamentally  charged  with  coastal  defense  and  land  iperation 
support  by  its  amphibious  forces. 
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The  nucleus  of  ROK  armed  strength  is  the  army,  composed  mainly  of 
infantry  divisions.  Unlike  the  North,  it  maintains  no  tank  divisions. 

For  military  equipment  and  logistics  support,  the  ROK  is  steadily  promoting 
domestic  weapons  production  .and  improvements  in  its  own  supply  system.  With 
assistance  from  the  U.S.,  the  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  building-up  pro¬ 
gram  of  military  capabilities,  particularly  in  the  development  of  domestic 
arms.  South  Korea  succeeded  in  test-firing  missiles  and  rockets  in  Septem¬ 
ber  19?S ,  and  this  achievement  has  attracted  considerable  attention  from, 
abroad,  in  particular  from  Japan. 

Most  of  the  ROK  army  is  deployed  within  a  few  dozen  miles  of  the 
DMZ.  Because  the  capital  city  of  Seoul  is  located  only  40  kilometers  (25 
miles)  from  the  nearest  segments  of  the  DMZ,  various  defense  facilities 
have  been  established  to  strengthen  the  defense  system  of  the  capital.^ 

The  largest  defense  problem  for  South  Korea  is  the  geographical 
proximity  of  the  capital  city  to  the  DMZ.  The  critical  issue  is  not  the 
defense  of  all  its  territory  but  its  defense  capability  to  stop  North  Ko¬ 
rea's  combined-arms  advance  before  it  reaches  Seoul.  Even  a  temporary  loss 
of  Seoul  could  be  fatal  because  of  the  psychological  and  political  impact 
upon  the  ROK’s  leadership.  Such  a  loss  could  reduce  confidence  in  the 
ROK  government  at  hone  and  weaken  its  bargaining  position  in  the  event  of 
intra-war  negotiations,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  North  Koreans 
to  reap  the  diplomatic  benefits  of  a  prompt  cease-fire.  In  other  words, 
they  would  try  to  secure  some  political  and  diplomatic  gains  by  calling 
for  a  cease-fire  in  place . 

c .  Comparison  of  Roth  Capabilities;  The  North  is  superior  in  armor 
and  air  strength,  mainly  tanks  and  fighter  aircraft.  In  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  divisions,  the  North  maintains  the  Red  Worker-Peasant  Militia  in  a 


Military  Force  Balance  Comparison  * 
-  (As  of  July  19BTT5 


N.  Korea 

S. Korea 

Population 

17,580,000 

38,200,000 

Personnel! 

Active  forces 
Reserve  forces 

678,000 

338,000 

600,000 

1,240,000 

Ground  balance i 

Tanks 

APC 

Anti-tank 

2,600 

1,000 

2,400 

860 

570 

180 

Shelling  capability! 


Artillery  multiple  rocket 
launchers 

Surface-to-surface  missile 
Battalions 

Mortars 

4.335 

4 

9,000 

2,000 

2 

5,300 

Air  Balance i 

Jet  combat  aircraft 

Other  military  aircraft 

AAA  guns 

SAM  batallions 

615 

360 

5.500 

40 

362 

212 

1,000 

5 

Navy  combat  vessels** 

494 

75 

*  The  Military  Balance  1980-81 
**  N. Korea  has  16  submarines  (WW  II, diesel) 
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state  of  readiness  so  that  it  can  be  immediately  employed  into  the  combat . 

North  Korea  has  an  overwhelming  quantitative  superiority  in  combat 

aircraft,  as  compared  to  ROK's  higher-performance  aircraft  such  as  F-4  and 
^  14 

F-pE .  Because  North  Korea  has  a  strong  guerrilla  warfare  capability,  the 
ROK  will  have  to  call  up  considerable  numbers  of  regular  forces  to  cope 
with  such  guerrilla  warfare. 

Concerning  logistic  support,  the  ROK  is  far  distant  from  the  United 
Stases,  but  can  receive  immediate  assistance  from  American  forces  stationed 
in  the  country  and  in  the  Pacific  area  including  Japan/Okinawa ,  On  the 
other  hand,  North  Korea  has  the  advantage  of  border  contiguity  with  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  is  said  to  be  further  strengthening  the 
survivabilities  of  its  military  facilities.  One  geographical  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  ROK  is  the  location  of  the  capital  city  of  Seoul,  which  falls 
witnin  the  range  of  North  Korean  SSM's,  while  North  Korea's  capital  of 
Pyongyang  is  located  well  north  of  any  direct  firepower  threat  from  the  DKZ 
e.  The  U.S.  Military  Posture  in  Korea;  The  available  unclassified 
information  on  the  relevant  U.S.  military  forces  in  Cents  norea  is  summari¬ 
zed:  Approximately  39,000  U.S.  military  personnel  are  now  stationed  in 
South  Korea,  of  which  32,000  are  with  the  8tr,  Army  arc  7.000  with  the  VI 4th 
Air  Division^ The  principal  components  of  tht  otn  Army  arc  th»  2nd  Infan¬ 
try  Division,  the  38th  Air  Defense  Artillery  .••rig...  ;  ,  4th  Fissile  Com¬ 

mand,  the  19th  Support  Brigade,  and  unit.:;  per  form up  th.  intelligence,  com¬ 
mand,  communications,  and  control  function:-,  (f  the  t  at.l o  in  tio  next  pa,-: 

The  13,500  men  of  the  2nd  Division  h..v.  been  placed  In.  reserve  be¬ 
hind  the  front  line  but  astride  the  main  Invasion  corridors  loading  to  the 
capital  city  of  Seoul.  The  Division's  lent,  ion  is  of  critical  importance, 
because  any  attempt  to  seize  Seoul  would  almost  certainly  entail  engaging 
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the  2nd  Division . 


The  r.S.  2nd  Infantry  Division  performs  two  functions  —  defense 

and  deterrence  —  which  are  clearly  summarized  by  Nathan  N.  Whiter1^ 

First,  the  Division  is  well  equipped  and,  by  all  accounts,  well 
trained  and  highly  mo'lvated.  As  such,  its  war-fighting  capa¬ 
bility  is  not  inconsiderable  and  certainly  is  greater  than  that 
ot  any  South  Korean  unit  of  comparable  size.  The  contribution 
that  it  would  be  i'k-iy  to  make  to  the  defeat  of  a  North  Korean 
attach  may  well  have  been  dismissed  too  lightly  by  some  American 
commentators . 

Second,  any  V ,S .  -resident  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  risk 
in-'  decimation,  c  a  unit  of  this  size  because,  under  combat  con¬ 
ditions,  it  war.  denied  the  support  of  other  U.S.  military  forces. 
Almost  all  obr.rrvi  rs  agree  that  an  attack  on  the  Division  would 
he  very  likely  to  4 rigger  the  use  of  massive  extrapeninsula  U.S. 
forcer.  This  means  that  the  2nd  Division  has  a  deterrent  value 
out  of  proper4 Ion  in  i 4  s  size.  Whatever  differences  there  may 
be  over  the  : rc'or lane.  of  the  increment  to  the  combat  effective¬ 
ness  of  allied  ground  forces  that  the  Division  represents,  there 
ic.  a  general  consensus  that  its  contribution  to  deterring  another 
v.ar  is  much  rT*  -tVr  !  bar:  would  bo  its  contribution  to  fighting 
that  war  If  '■  ;•'■■■. ce  -'ailed. 

Tiie  >8th  Air  "•  fence  Artillery  Brigade  has  been  responsible  for 
its  air  defense  missiles  against  North  Korean  aircraft:  Nike-Hercules  and 
Improve  •  hawk  sur'lice--  e-ai  r  missiles.  In  accordance  with  plans  formu¬ 
late  j  ur  n  r  *  ■•••  :  i  v :  A  ■- ‘  “  v.  ion,  the  Brigade  is  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
ing  dei  ivi*'  v  .  ii  '  e  ;  | missiles  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Re- 

pul  1  i  c  'v're-i.  I  h-  ','lke-Horcules  battalion  has  already  been 

cor.pl.  . 


Th  t:  T.-.i’  has  been  equipped  with  Honest  John  and 

Sergeant  surfa  -1  <—  eurb:  ••  r:  ssiles.  T!v-  function  of  the  Command  has  been 
to  provi  le  1  atti.-f I.-''  1  -upper*  for  all'ed  ground  forces.  The  principal 
mission  of  I  h:  c  in  1  1  has  •  •  -n  to  del  iver  tactical  nuclear  weapons  if  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  !.!>••  I'.T  .  President.  The  Command  is  also  in  the  process  of 
being  deactivated ,  in  aeeordanco  with  planning  guidance  adopted  during  the 
Ford  Administration.  The  Sergeant  battalion  has  already  been  withdrawn 
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to  the  United  States;  the  Honest  Johns  are  still  being  transferred  to  the 

ROK  Army. 

The  19th  Support  Brigade  is  responsible  for  logistic  support  of 
all  U .S .  military  forces  in  Korea,  for  ensuring  that  American-supplied 
weapons  and  materiel  would  continue  to  flow  to  the  South  Korean  armed  for¬ 
ces  in  time  of  war,  and  for  maintaining  the  facilities  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  support  the  U.S.  military  forces  based  outside  Korea  that  might 
be  called  upon  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ROK  in  the  event  of  an  all- 
out  North  Korean  attack. 

Given  that  the  North  Korean  armed  forcer,  apparently  are  capable  of 
launching  a  major  offensive  with  little  or  no  warning  and  that  South  Korean 
intelligence  evidently  is  not  yet  capable  on  its  own  of  doing  an  adequate 
job  of  monitoring  North  Korean  behavior  for  signs  of  an  impending  attack, 
the  role  played  by  U.S.  intelligence  units  is  very  important.  Adequate 
warning  time  will  be  most  critical  for  a  suer,  ss.ful  a  for.se  of  Seoul. 

Equally  important  are  the  functions  performed  oy  the  U.S.  personnel 
responsible  for  command,  control,  and  communications.  Authority  over  the 
8th  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Forces  Korea  (USFK) ,  and  tne  Unite-.  Nations  Command/ 

US -ROK  Combined  Forces  Command  has  beer,  consolidate  .  '"his  means  that  U.S. 
officers  have  not  only  had  operational  command  over  'he  South  Korean  armed 
forces,  but  have  also  exercised  a  powerful  in flue no  over  the-  development 
of  the  doctrine  and  plans  in  accordance  with  whicn  the  allied  forces  are 
prepared  to  conduct  the  defense  against  a  Commui Isl  attack.  These  officers 
are  in  a  position  to  monitor  and  control  the  activities  of  all  allied  force 
in  South  Korea,  and  would  be  largely  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  task  of  integrating  operations  to  bring  to  bear  the  maximum 
possible  force  against  an  invading  North  Korean  army. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


KOREA'S  POSITION  IN  THE  POWER  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  FOUR  MAJOR  POWERS 

1.  Korea's  Paradox  of  Dependence  and  Interdependence ;  The  end  of 
World  War  II  signaled  the  end  of  colonialism.  The  dissolution  of  Western 
overseas  empires  made  way  for  the  entrance  of  scores  of  new  states  into  the 
international  system,  and  decolonization  created  the  underdeveloped  world 
as  a  new  international  political  force.  Net  states,  new  problems,  and 
new  politics  emerged  as  part  of  the  contemporary  international  environment. 

The  history  of  Korea  is  an  illustrate  _>n  of  the  paradox  of  indepen- 
dence/nationalism  and  interdependenee/internationalism .  Throughout  history, 
Korea  has  been  caught  between  Chinese,  Russian  and  Japanese  imperialistic 
ambitions.  These  three  countries  exercised  control  over  Korean  nationalism, 
trying  to  subvert  any  Korean  ideology,  pride  and  individual  love  of  country. 
Through  this  period  Korea  never  ceased  in  her  efforts  to  emerge  as  a.  na¬ 
tionalistic  society,  free  of  the  restraint  of  any  nations  touching  her  boun¬ 
daries  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  IT,  Korean  ambitions  for  nationalism 
and  independence  appeared  to  be  within  reach.  Cue  h  lot  the  case.  Arti¬ 

ficial  division  into  North  and  South  Korea  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  th«  Uni¬ 
ted  States  frustrated  Koreans'  long  cherished  nationalistic  ambition,  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  and  unified  natior. -state .  Despite  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  peninsula,  North  and  South  Koreans  desperately  sought  uni¬ 
fication.  Russian  agitation  and  ensuing  conflict  (the  Korean  War),  however, 
further  divided  Korea  and  thwarted  any  attempt  for  unification.  Can  it  be 
that  only  one  super  power  can  bring  a  divided  nation  into  an  alliance  frame¬ 


work? 


The  ideology  of  Korea  will  always  be  Korean,  neither  Russian  nor 
American.  South  Korea  through  a  succession  of  governments  is  working 
industriously  toward  the  unification  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  battle 
car.  only  be  half  won  until  the  nation  as  a  whole  can  compromise  and  de¬ 
flect  the  influence  of  the  super  powers.  A  compromise  between  the  super 
powers  would  be  the  first  step  in  an  attempt  to  reunify  Korea.  As  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  North  and  South  Korea  compete  for  recognition  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  system,  the  demand  of  security  and  the  international  interest  of 
those  powers  surrounding  the  Korean  peninsula  are  still  a  vital  concern 
In  the  formation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  either  Korean  government.  In 
other  words,  economic  agreements  with  neighboring  nations  are  affected. 

No  balance  of  trade  agreements  can  be  established  with  either  China  or 
Russia,  and  trade  with  Taiwan  is  inhibited  bv  external  power  influence 
(i.e.,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet,  and  China). 

The  necessity  of  American  military  support  and  presence  in  Korea 
is  another  example  of  the  restraint  upon  Korean  freedom  of  action.  Questions 
of  status  quo,  North-South  unification  dialogue,  war  and  peace  are  as  much 
matters  of  American  policy  as  ohey  are  South  Korean  policy. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  rationale  in  international  politics, 
sacn  country  acts  in  its  own  best  interest.  Korea  needs  unity,  solidarity, 
and  a  strong  united  dynamics  to  further  its  cause  of  nation-building.  Na¬ 
tion-build  ing  will  lead  to  the  development  of  political  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  Although  Korea  needs  the  American  "security  blanket,"  recent 
developments  in  internat ion.il  politics  have  proved  there  can  be  no  absolute 
(guarantee  of  security  from  outside  influence.  That  each  country  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  minimum  survival  capability  is  a  reality  in  today's  world. 

The  paradox  for  Korea  in  its  quest  for  independence  is  that  achieve- 
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ment  of  minimum  self-reliance  requires  considerable  dependency  on  foreign 
resources  and  technological  assistance.  Ever  advancing  technology  and 
ever  increasing  demands  on  the  world’s  resources  have  shrunk  the  geogra¬ 
phic,  social,  economic,  and  political  distances  that  separate  states  and 
have  vastly  multiplied  the  points  at  which  their  needs,  interests,  ideas, 
products,  organizations  and  policies  overlap.  Th;  overlap  condition  can 
best  be  exemplified  by  the  need  for  oil  imports  —  one  hundred  percent  in 
the  Korean  economy .  Although  Korea  does  nor  stand  alone  in  its  dependence 
upon  imported  oil ,  this  example  enhances  the  paradox  of  independence  and 
interdependence . 

Most  of  South  Korean  heavy  industry  was  developed  in  a  ioint 
venture  with  multi-national  corporations  of  advanced  industrial  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  Britain,  West  Germany  ^nd  Holland. 
An  example  is  the  growth  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  South  Korea.  (Hyun¬ 
dai  Shipbuilding  Company  ranks  ninth  in  the  world’s  snipbuilding  industry 
as  of  1978.  Korea's  shipbuilding  capacity  is  hopefully  projected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  Japan  by  1991 •)  Under  the  joint  venture  with  tho  United  States 
and  France,  South  Korea  has  one  nuclear  power  plant  operating  today.  By 
the  end  of  1991,  the  end  year  of  the  6tn  Five-Year  Economic  Development 
Plan,  more  than  4‘>  percent  of  Korea’s  electric  power  will  be  supplied  by 
ter.  additional  nuclear  power  plants.  However,  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
fuel  from  cutside  sources  is  fraught  with  difficulties  because  of  possible 
linkage  with  the  proliferation  of  nuclear'  weapon. .  In  addition,  another 
difficulty  encountered  is  the  control  of  many  fc reign  investors  engaged  in 
the  Korean  economic  development,  diluting  the  Korean  government's  capa¬ 
city  for  governance  of  those  foreign  enterprises,  in  particular  subsidia¬ 
ries  of  multi-national  corporations . 
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How  to  successfully  and  effectively  cope  with  the  existence  of 
the  forces  of  independence  and  nationalism  along  side  the  forces  of  in¬ 


terdependence  and  internationalism  is  a  key  issue  and  paradox  of  out  times. 

In  today's  world,  politics  and  foreign  policies  have  become  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  The  notion  of  national  interest  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
use  effectively.  Nations,  which  because  of  strategic  location,  strategic 
resources,  and,  at  times,  ideological  convictions,  are  inevitably  depen¬ 
dent  upon  support  of  outside  powers ,  are  not  always  able  to  exercise  natio¬ 
nalism  and  independence  in  their  full  meaning. 

State  power  is  no  longer  absolute  as  in  the  past.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  absolutism  of  sovereignty  in  today's  world  is  gone.  The  dicho¬ 
tomy  in  world  politics  between  independence  and  interdependence  and  natio¬ 
nalism  and  internationalism  will  remain  a  challenge,  emphasized  by  the  mul¬ 
ti-polarization  of  world  power. 

2.  Major  Tasks  and  Future  Prospects:  Situations  surrounding  tne 
Korean  peninsula  urge  nore  than  ever  the  interlocking  goals  of  the  Korean 
people  —  national  security,  economic  well-being,  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  —  and  these  tasks  ha-n  to  be  pursued  simultaneously  and  vigorously. 

a.  National  Security:  Our  first  priority  is  maintaining  peace  and 
stability  and  preventing  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Peace  is  a  universal 
desire  transcending  time  and  space.  For  Koreans  who  experienced  tragic  fra¬ 
tricidal  warfare,  it  is  an  absolute  and  unconditional  imperative.  We  South 
Koreans  live  under  constant  threat  of  armed  invasion  from  the  North.  During 
the  past  ton  years,  North  Korea  has  aggressively  built  up  arms,  as  mentioned 
in  previous  pages,  dug  infiltration  tunnels,  and  sent  guerrillas  and  pro¬ 
vocateurs  into  the  South.  North  Korea  remains  the  most  tightly  closed,  highly 
regimented,  and  ideologically  militant  Communist  regime  in  the  world  today. 
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Maintenance  of  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  requires  us  to  have 
adequate  military  strength  to  deter  armed  invasion  by  North  Korea.  Koreans 
have  been  aided  in  their  defense  efforts  through  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  United  States .  We  are  deeply  thankful  to  the  American  people  and 
their  government  for  making  common  effort  with  us  to  deter  North  Korean 
aggression.  Particularly,  we  are  gratefully  pleased  to  hear  President 
Reagan  officially  reaffirm  America's  security  commitment  to  Korea,  thereby 
sealing  the  fate  of  the  former  President  Carter's  controversial  effort  to 
withdraw  U .S .  ground  troops  from  the  divided  Asian  peninsula. 

Although  vital,  military  strength  alone  i?  not  sufficient  for 
durable  peace.  It  can  be  achieved  only  by  x'ostering  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  and  understanding  between  the  South  and  uhe  North.  For  this  reason, 
President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  extended  an  invitation  on  12  January  1981  to  Kim 
Il-8ung  of  North  Korea  to  come  to  Seoul.1  President  Chun  reaffirmed  this  in¬ 
vitation  during  his  recent  visit  to  President  Reagan.  President  Chun  so¬ 
lemnly  proposed  that  the  highest  authoiities  in  the  South  and  North  exchange 
visits  in  order  to  provide  an  epochal  opportunity  to  restore  a  sense  of 
trust  between  the  two  sides  and  to  preclude  a  recurrence  of  tragic,  fra¬ 
tricidal  war,  offering  a  historic  moment  to  unconditionally  resume  the  sus¬ 
pended  dialogue  to  open  the  way  for  peaceful  unification.  The  path  to  uni¬ 
fication  is  not  paved  by  unilateral  proposals  ricn  ally  in  rhetoric,  nor 
by  written  promises  that  are  not  kept;  it  is  paven  by  the  restoration  of 
trust.  Making  a  renewed  and  historic  peace  initiative,  we  Koreans  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  peninsula  are  convinced  that  an  avenue  to  the  solution 
of  any  arising  or  pending  problems  between  the  two  sides  can  be  found  if 
only  Koreans  steadfastly  work  to  narrow  our  di f: erenoes .  This  can  be  pos¬ 
sible  following  a  historic  exchange  of  visits  between  the  highest  autho- 
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rities  of  both  halves  of  Korea,  aimed  at  building  up  mutual  trust  preclu¬ 
ding  a  fratricidal  war  and  resuming  a  dialogue  that  can  lead  to  peaceful 

.2 

unification.  We  hope  and  we  are  sure  that  our  great  ally,  the  United 
States,  will  certainly  support  our  effort.  But  it  is  also  important  for 
the  Koreans  to  recognise  the  artificiality  of  the  partition  of  their  coun¬ 
try;  from  the  outset  it  was  not  Koreans  but  those  major  powers  who  arbi¬ 
trarily  designed  to  divide  the  peninsula.  "God  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves."  No  one  can  be  more  seriously  concerned  about  the  urgency  of 
unification  than  Koreans,  and  it  should  be  they  who  initiate  every  effort 
toward  achieving  it. 

b.  Economic  Well-Being:  Our  second  priority  is  continued  econo¬ 
mic  development  and  growth.  For  Koreans,  economic  development  is  not  only 
an  important,  task  but  also  an  urgent  one.  Indeed,  it  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  prevention  of  war  and  protection  of  national  integrity.  Sustained 
economic  growth  is  essential  to  ensure  that  our  armed  forces  are  adequately 
supplied  and  our  people  secure  in  their  livelihoods.  A  prosperous  nation 
is  the  surest  way  0f  forcing  North  Korea  to  abandon  its  designs  for  mili¬ 
tary  conquest. 

Despite  many  obstacles ,  we  have  achieved  remarkable  economic  pro¬ 
gress  and  growth  over  the  last  two  decades.  We  have  made  constructive 
use  of  the  help  wo  received  from  the  United  States  to  free  ourselves  from 
poverty,  anti  our  economy  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  among  the 
world’s  developing  countries.  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  American 
■'ccnonie  heir  and  support,  and  this  gratitude  will  be  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  in  the  future  so  that  our  descendants  will  never  forget  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  their  forefathers  owed  to  America  in  the  process  of  their  na¬ 
tion-building. 
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As  we  are  poorly  endowed  with  natural  resources ,  we  have  to  depend 
mainly  on  our  human  resources  for  prosperity.  We  also  have  to  depend  on 
the  expansion  of  trade.  This  sometimes  causes  misunderstanding,  even 
among  our  friends ,  that  we  are  exporting  at  the  expense  of  our  trading 
partners.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  always  imported  more  than  we  have  exported.  During  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  liberalized  imports  even  further.  As  a  result,  we  have 
had  a  surplus  of  imports  over  exports  through  the  years  in  our  trade  with 
the  United  States.  We  hope  that  our  trading  partners,  particularly  the 
United  States,  will  recognize  that  trade  with  Korea  provides  mutual  bene¬ 
fits,  and  they  will  continue  to  understand  the  contribution  of  trade  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Korea. 

c.  Political  Development:  The  third  major  task  facing  the  ROK  is 
the  achievement  of  political  and  social  stability.  Stability  is  necessary 
for  any  society.  But  Korea  is  especially  aware  of  it.  importance  as  a 
result  of  our  unhappy  experiences  during  the  past  year.  Our  recent  poli¬ 
tical  instability  has  been  exploited  by  the  North  Korean  Communists.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  had  serious  economic  repercussions.  Due  to  the  chaotic 
situation  last  year,  our  economy  not  only  lost  its  momentum  but  even  tem¬ 
porarily  contracted  as  mentioned  earlier. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  maintaining  political  and  social  sta¬ 
bility.  When  domestic  order  and  stability  are  in  immediate  danger,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  firm  measures  to  affirm  governmental  authority.  But  we 
also  know  too  well  that  genuine  stability  can  be  achieved  only  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the  government  and  support 
its  decisions.  Our  democratic  political  institutions  are  still  weak,  and 
at  times  our  people  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  consensus ,  not  because 
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we  lack  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  but  because  we  are  still  relatively 
unsophisticated  and  immature  politically. 

We  are  optimistic  about  Korea's  political  development  because  the 
Korea:'  people  have  high  aspirations  for  democracy.  In  the  past,  our  search 
for  a  democratic  polity  followed  paths  which  often  were  contradictory. 

The  Korean  people  pursue!  at  the  same  time  freedom  and  social  responsibili¬ 
ty,  individualism  and  order,  change  and  stability.  This  resulted  in  con¬ 
flict  and  tension.  However,  through  their  recent  political  experience 
they  have  learned  that  extremistic  actions  are  highly  destructive.  The 
Korean  people  are  beginning  to  perceive  and  apply  wisdom  and  maturity  in 
politics.  Political  evolution  should  be  sought  within  the  context  of  equi¬ 
librium  and  orderly  orogress.  Political  strife  in  Korea  in  the  1970s  re¬ 
sulted  mainly  because  one  person  held  the  reins  of  power  too  long.  This 
stagnation  of  power  caused  a  decay  within  the  political  scene.  Even  the 
constitutional  order  was  arbitrarily  changed  for  this  end.  Democracy  to 
the  Korean  people  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  American  model ,  but  it 
means  one  tning  above  all  —  that  Is  the  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  transfer 
of  power.  When  this  principle  is  established  and  adhered  to,  other  con¬ 
troversies  and  disputes  will  be  resolved  patiently  and  productively  wi¬ 
thin  the  constitutional  framework. 

d.  Fifth  Republic:  The  Fifth  Republic  started  when  President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan  took  his  presidential  office  last  March.  President  Chun  and  Ko¬ 
rean  nation  he  leads  face  formidable  challenges  on  three  fronts  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  —  politics ,  economics,  and  security-foreign  affairs  —  as 
Korea  enters  a  new  era  in  its  age-old  history. 

Political  commentators  tend  to  stress  the  more  salient  items  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Fifth  Republic  such  as  rooting  out  corruption,  restoring 
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credibility,  establishing  legitimacy,  and  building  institutions  suited  to 
the  indigenous  culture.  These  are  all  vitally  important  tasks,  to  be  sure. 
However,  to  concentrate  upon  them  exclusively  risks  ignoring  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  Over  the  next  seven  years,  President  Chun  must  steer  the 
Korean  ship  of  state  through  an  especially  treacherous  passage,  avoiding 
equally  the  Scylla  of  political  upheaval  and  the  Onaryodis  of  economic 
decline.  If,  as  he  has  promised,  the  vessel  is  Drought  safely  into  port — 
an  anchorage  labelled  "democratic  welfare  society"  —  he  will  have  proven 
himself  a  far  better  helmsman  than  any  cf  nis  protecossors. 

Metaphors  aside,  the  central  dilemma  cl  od<_m  ‘Korea  can  be  stated 
in  a  few  words:  how  to  reconcile  free  and  stable  political  institutions 
witn  the  imperatives  of  economic  growth  and  national  security.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  all  non-Communiot  industrial  democracies  terms  to  prove  that  poli¬ 
tical  stability  is  impossible  without  the  development  of  economic-interest- 
based  mass  parties.  Korea  does  not  now  have,  and  mas  never  had,  even  a 
simulacrum  of  tlese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  premature  emergence  of  such 
parties  can  trigger  a  rapid  escalation  of  competing  demands  on  the  society’s 
resources  potentially  fatal  to  sustained  gro-tr, .  Trie  politicians  are  forced 
to  outbid  each  c!  her  in  order  to  retain  and  <  xr-ar.u  : lr  special  interest 
constituencies .  *  hen  they  run  out  of  spoils  t  o  ui.e  cirutc,  they  simply 

inflate  the  currency,  thus  creating  an  art  if.  .  I  us  to  distribute 

anew.  Of  course  this  can  only  continue  for  so  .  :•  ntualiy,  the  eco¬ 
nomy  goes  into  a  tailspin  and  even  temporary  "v  .vs"  begin  to  see  through 

the  game . 

Can  the  Republic  resolve  its  dilemma  and  forge  1  he  institutions 
it  needs  for  stabil ity  without  endangering  f  o*'  ' ;  .•  v  ,--f  ■ 

success?  A  look  at  the  recent  past  may  nr  >vl  ...  ■  ’ 


political  culture  bears  the  imprint  of  long  centuries  of  Yi  Dynasty  rule  as 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Fox-  over  five  hundred  years,  all  govern¬ 
mental  authority  radiated  outward  from  Seoul,  and  the  population  consisted 
of  only  two  classes:  the  "yang-ban"  (  A  *  roughly  equivalent  to 

English  gentry),  and  the  great  mass  of  peasants  ("pyong-min"  )• 

Individual  mobility  into  and  out  of  the  "yang-ban"  class  was  common,  but 
no  general  movements  of  social  forces  took  place  in  the  stagnant  argri- 
cultural  economy.  While  the  peasantry  remained  politically  inert,  the 
"yang-bar."  expended  their  energies  in  unending  court  intrigue  and  fac¬ 
tional  struggles.  This  form,  of  political  life  lacked  any  demonstrable 
ideological  or  class  referents.  The  game  was  played  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  psychological  and  status  gratifications  it  offered. 

As  late  as  the  Second  Republic  (1960-61)  —  even  later,  many  would 
argue  —  Korean  politics  had  not  changed  all  that  much  since  Yi  Dynasty  times. 
Rampant  factionalism,  constant  party  switching,  and  chronic  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline  tragically  weakened  the  regime,  precipitating  the  May  16  military 
revolution.  Even  the  authoritarian  "Yushin"  (  Revitalizing 

Reform)  system,  launched  by  Fresident  Park  in  1972,  proved  unable  to  eradi¬ 
cate  Korea's  besetting  political  evils. 

Fortunately,  the  new  constitution  approved  22  October  1980,  in¬ 
cludes  certain  built-in  safequards  against  a  repetition  of  past  mistakes. 
However  ,  the  only  certain  cure  for  faction-based  politics  is  a  politics 
based  on  economic-interest  groups.  "Joong-jin"  (  a  4i.  *  "top-heavy") 
parties  of  legislative  notables  always  incline  toward  factionalism,  whereas 
a  party  firmly  rooted  in  an  economic  constituency  tends  to  develop  disci¬ 
pline  and  cohesion.  The  long-term  influence  of  such  parties  acts  to  sta¬ 
bilize  society  as  a  whole  and  to  peacefully  integrate  newly-emergent  and 
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hitherto -excluded  groups  within  the  system.  British  and  American  democracy, 
for  example,  developed  largely  through  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  fac¬ 
tions  into  countrywide  mass  parties . 

As  a  result  of  the  last  twenty  years'  economic  growth,  Korea  now 
finds  itself  endowed  with  a  social  structure  infinitely  more  complex  and 
variegated  than  that  which  President  Park  inherited  in  1961 .  The  faction- 
ridden  politics  appropriate  to  a  static,  bifurcated  society  no  longer 
serves  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  industrializing  nation.  In  short,  Korea's 
political  maturation  has  failed  to  keep  race  with  its  burgeoning  economy. 

The  resulting  gap  can  only  be  bridged  by  the  advent  of  a  modern-style 
party  system,  as  envisioned  in  the  now  constitution. 

The  fledging  Fifth  Republic  seems  pregnant  with  such  a  development, 
although  the  actual  bir+h  will  probably  come  by  Caesarian  section.  So 
much  depends  on  timing.  Move  too  quickly  and  the  flood  tide  of  demands 
swamps  the  available  resources,  culminating  in  the  systematic  breakdown. 

This  is  simply  a  large-scale  version  of  what  results  wnen  improvident 
farmers  slaughter  their  breeding  stock  and  oat  up  the  next  year's  supply 
of  seed  com.  But  move  too  slowly  and  the  pressure  cooker  of  social  dis¬ 
content,  denied  an  escape  valve,  begins  to  build  tc.  '-ira  an  explosion. 

This  writer  wholeheartedly  hopes  that  God  rr  v  bless  Koreans  for 
their  desperate  efforts  to  accomplish  as  early  as  possible  what  other  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  achieved  after  decades  or  centuries  of  political  evolu¬ 
tion.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  will  take  time  and  we  will  be  patient. 
England,  for  example,  took  almost  two  hundred  years  to  negotiate  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  parliamentary  factions  to  mass  parties.  And  during  most  of 
that  period  it  faced  little  serious  economic  competition  and  security  threat 
from  outside.  The  United  States  did  likewise  in  a  shorter  span  of  time, 
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cushioned  against  foreign  imported  economic  shocks  by  its  relative  dis¬ 
tance  and  resourcefulness.  Korea  enjoys  no  comparable  margin  of  safety 
at  all .  Although  an  export -oriented  state  like  South  Korea  can  be  highly 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  turbulence  from  outside,  a  stable  and  self-suf¬ 
ficient  economy  can  be  insulated  from  all  but  the  most  severe  political 
tremors . 

The  Fifth  Republic  set  the  nation  an  ambitious  goal:  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  democratic  welfare  society.  Democracy  means  in  particular  modem 
mass  political  parties,  and  a  welfare  society,  at  least  in  our  Korean  con¬ 
text,  can  only  be  erected  on  the  foundation  of  expanding  export  economy 
and  securing  national  defense.  How  these  often  conflicting  desiderata  are 
reconciled  will  shape  the  next  phase  of  our  Republic's  brief,  but  eventful 
history . 

3.  Effective  Maintenance  of  U.S.-  ROK  Security  System;  The  defense 
of  the  ROK  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  scale  of  defense  capability 
suitable  to  South  Korea,  the  establishment  of  a  posture  capable  of  making 
good  use  of  such  defense,  efforts  to  establish  trust  with  the  United  States 
in  upholding  the  security  system,  and  finally,  the  establishment  of  a  de¬ 
fense  system  capable  of  coping  with  and  of  deterring  any  aggression  from 
the  North. 

Therefore,  the  U  .0 .  -  ROK  security  arrangements  are  essential  to  the 
security  of  South  Korea,  and  friendly  and  cooperative  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  vitally  important  not  only  in 
the  field  of  defense,  but  also  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  Korea, 
and  furthermore  to  a  stable  international  political  structure  in  North¬ 
east  Asia-West  Pacific  region.  Continuous  efforts  by  both  Korea  and  the 
United  States  are  necessary  if  the  U.S.-  ROK  security  arrangements  are  to 
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remain  capable  of  smooth  and  effective  implementation  at  any  time. 

In  general,  a  treaty  functions  most  effectively  when  the  nations 
signatory  to  it  receive  mutual  benefit.  With  regard  to  the  U.S.-  ROK  De¬ 
fense  Treaty,  mutual  recognition  of  the  treaty  is  of  considerable  benefit 
to  both  Korea  and  the  United  States, and  cooperative  relations  between 
the  two  continue  on  the  basis  of  such  recognition.  The  United  States 
attaches  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  and  cooperative  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  ROK,  a  staunch  ally,  and  a  nation  holding  a  principal  po¬ 
sition  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  East  Asia. 

General  Wickham,  Commander-in-chief  of  tne  United  Nations  Command 
and  the  U.S.-  ROK  Combined  Forces  Command  in  Korea,  cites  three  reasons 
why  peace  and  stability  in  the  Korean  peninsula  are  integral  to  U .S .  na- 
tional  security:-' 

(1)  Geostrategic,  at  the  confluence  of  U  .S . ,  Cninose,  Russian,  and 
Japanese  interests  in  Northeast  Asia; 

(2)  Economic:  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  now  America's  twelfth  big¬ 
gest  trading  partner,  headed  for  sixth  or  seventh  in  a  few  years 
(and,  as  Secretary  Brown  notes,  U.S.  trade  with  the  East  Asia  re¬ 
gion  now  is  at  a  higher  level  than  with  Europe) ; 

(3)  Moral,  based  on  the  195^  mutual  security  treaty,  and  the  U.S. 
physical  presence  demonstrates  the  national  commitment  to  that  treaty. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  Korea  make  efforts  of  its  own, 
based  on  the  important  benefits  the  U.S.-  ROK  Defense  Treaty  affords  the 
South  Korean  nation.  South  Koreans  have  continuously  been  open  and  forth¬ 
coming  on  U.S.  base  requirements  in  the  South,  for  Instance.  In  addition 
they  participated  In  the  Vietnam  campaign  alongside  U.S.  units,  committing 
a  50,000-man  force  to  the  effort  for  several  years.  And,  significantly,  the 
ROK  is  now  committing  about  $2  billion  of  its  resources  to  a  combined  de¬ 
fense  improvement  program,  which  directly  ana  specifically  benefits  U.S. 
units  or  support  elements.  The  following  examples  are  good  examples  of 
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the  sincere  efforts  of  the  ROK  to  support  the  U.S.  forces 
in  Korea: 

(1)  Assignment  of  KAT'JSA  personnel  to  U.S.  units:  about  6,600 
men.  (KATUSA:  Korean  Augmentees  to  U.S.  Army.) 

(2)  Construction  and  maintenance  of  ammunition  storage  sites. 

(3)  local  currency  support  for  joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group. 

(4)  Extending  petroleum  pipeline  north  of  Seoul  to  forward  units. 

(5)  Construction  of  1,100  units  of  housing  for  U.S.  military  fa¬ 
milies  . 

(6)  Beddown  facilities  for  A -10  aircraft. 

(?)  Building  POL  and  munition  storage  for  USAF  and  USMC  con¬ 
tingency  stocks. 

(8)  Allocation  of  port  facilities,  stevedores,  and  longstanding 
road  and  rail  transport  for  wartime  logistics  movement. 

(9)  Providing  real  estate  for  U.S.  military  use  at  no  cost. 

(10)  Dredging  Pusan  harbor  to  accept  U.S.  aircraft  carriers. 

(11)  Construction  of  Combined  Field  Army  command  and  control 
center,  and  construction  of  combined  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC) 
at  Osan  airbase . 

(12)  Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  ROK  government  furnishing  Korean 
flag  shipping  and  Korean  Airlines  aircraft  in  a  contingency.  (This  is 

.4 

still  in  negotiation,  but  its  agreement  is  a  matter  of  time.) 

South  Korea  has  exhibited  its  deep  concern  over  the  defense  pos¬ 
ture  by  allocating  six  percent  of  its  GNP  towards  military  expenditure. 
This  figure  will  no  doubt  be  increased  to  seven  percent  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  .  Young  men  in  South  Korea  today  can  look  towards  thirty  months  of 
national  service  in  the  military.  And  a  current  assessment  for  impro- 
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ving  the  overall  cuality  of  the  ROK  military  capability  is  underway. 

ROK  industry  also  has  made  a  commitment  to  this  effort  by  revamping  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  to  include  the  hardware  necessary  for  a  strong  viable 
national  defense.  Increased  emphasis  is  now  seen  in  the  production  of 
such  equipment  as  M-l6  rifles,  M-60  machine  guns,  mortars,  howitzers  ( 105mm, 
155hm),  ammunition,  military  transport  vehicles  (jeeps  and  trucks),  radio 
equipment  (portable  and  vehicular),  improved  K-48  tanks  (M-48AK)  ,  naval 
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craft  and  coproduction  of  fighter  aircraft  (F-5'm)  . 

South  Korea  launched  a  prototype  of  a  fast  frigate  —  Ulsan 
(44$  )  class  in  the  Spring  of  1979,  which  was  designed  and  built 
totally  by  the  South  Korean  naval  engineering  team.  With  Korea's  de¬ 
monstrated  capability  for  merchant  ships,  trawlers,  mine  warfare  ships 
patrol  craft  and  amphibious  ships,  the  first  ship  of  this  class 

is  now  under  construction  in  the  ROK  naval  shipyard,  and  is  expected  to 
be  the  proving  ground  for  various  combinations  and  po.  -mutations  of  pro¬ 
pulsion,  electronics  and  weaponry.  Impressively,  this  ship  (1,700-ton) 
is  being  propelled  by  a  "German  diesel  engine,  guided  by  British  radars, 

fl 

armed  with  Italian  guns,  directed  by  a  Eutch  fire-control  system.  The 
expectation  in  naval  quarters,  however,  is  for  tr.e  ultimate  replacement 
of  all  the  above  foreign  systems  to  be  succeeded  by  South  Korea's  own 
domestically  manufactured  components.^ 

In  aerial  weapons  from  air-to-air  missiles  to  aircraft,  the  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  implemented.  Mr  Force  Magazine  in  a  recent  issue  suc¬ 
cinctly  described  ROK's  progress  in  the  support  of  USAF  forces  in  Korea 
and  its  aviation  industry:0 

One  F-4D  squadron  of  the  8th  Tactical  FigtrLor  Wing  (the  4?7r.h)  is  based 
at  the  ROKAF  base  at  Taegu,  with  its  aircraft  maintained  entirely  by  the 
ROKAF  maintenance  personnel  at  a  very  hign  in-commission  rate.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  programmed  depot  maintenance  of  USAF  F-bo  iron  tacific-wide  is 
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now  underway  by  Korean  Air  Lines  technicians  at  Kimhae,  supplanting 
the  depot  work  formerly  performed  in  Taiwan.  At  the  same  time,  ROK 
aviation  industry  has  geared  up  for  F-5E  coproduction  and  is  already 
coproducing  Hughes  500D  helicopters  under  license.  So  the  expectation 
is  that  within  a  few  years,  indigenous  ROK  aircraft  can  be  expected  as 
a  global  product  of  the  capabilities  already  existing  in  the  Republic. 

South  Korea  has  continued  earnest  efforts  to  develop  its  defense 

capability  through  successive  Five-Year  Armed  Forces  Improvement  Plans  (FIPs) 

in  parallel  to  the  national  economic  development  plan.  The  F-l6  sale  re- 
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cently  reported  in  the  mass  media  is  part  of  the  ROK  FIP1982-86.  Our  Ko¬ 
rean  national  defense  policy  is  principally  based  on  defensive  posture  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  United  States,  whose  foreign  policy  is  to  secure 
peace  by  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Korean  armed  forces  included  in  the 

FIP1982-86,  this  writer  fully  subscribes  to  what  General  Wickham  testified 

0 

before  the  U.S.  House  Armed  Forces  Committee  last  February.  His  assessment 
and  recommendations  as  regard  the  volatile  situation  in  the  Korean  peninsula 
are  as  realistic  as  they  are  timely.  They  fit  well  into  the  strategic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Reagan  Administration  that  is  resolved  to  deal  strongly  with 
any  military  threat  overseas. 

General  Wickham  urged  the  U.S.  Congress  to  do  three  things: 

(l)  provide  U.S.  foreign  military  sales  credits  at  levels  signi¬ 
ficantly  higher  than  the  $160  million  for  FY  1981;  (2)  assist 
the  ROK  economy  to  ease  the  effects  of  necessary  defense  purchase:  and  (3) 
pass  legislation  providing  for  combined  training,  cross-servi¬ 
cing  and  mutual  support  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  NATO  Mutual  Sup- 
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port  Act  of  1979.  Such  legislation  is  expected  to  provide  greater  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  way  of  arms  sales  credits  to  Korea,  including  an  increase  in 
amount.  The  question  of  waiving  the  royalties  on  sales  of  locally 
manufactured  goods  produced  under  license  from  abroad  should  also  be  settled  in 
way  that  would  best  serve  the  common  interest  of  the  United  States  and 


and  Korea.  Under  previous  U .S .  administrations  the  security  of  Northeast 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  had  suffered  setbacks  on  account  of  a  growing 
trend  toward  disengagement  and  the  secondary  importance  attached  to  this 
part,  of  the  world  resulting  from  the  traditional  preoccupation  with  Europe. 
Reassuringly  enough,  however,  the  present  Republican  administration  shows 
indications  of  reorientation  in  its  foreign  and  military  policies  toward 
a  more  realistic  and  pragmatic  course.  General  Wickham'::  appeal  effectively 
underscores  the  relevance  of  this  change  for  the  bitter.  Reinforcing  the 
legislative  backbone  of  the  mutual  alliance  system  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States  to  make  it  approximate  the  NATO  arrange:;; -ii,  wiJL  mark  a  signifi¬ 
cant  step  forward  in  our  steady  joint  endeavour  to  t-cost  tne  U.S.-  ROK  com¬ 
bined  defense  preparedness . 

To  this  writer, the  American  public  has  iitt.i  understanding  of  the 
military  issue  in  the  Korean  peninsula,  ana  van  <.  xpoour*1  to  Vietnam,  Wa¬ 
tergate,  and  "Koreagate"  (Park  Dong  Sun  incident )  mam  it  ail  too  pre¬ 
pared  to  inflict  the  backlash  of  its  resentment  on  .'ou  :i  Korea.  Accordingly, 
the  controversy  on  South  Korea’s  "abuses"  of  human  rig. as  {  fror.  * r «  American 
public  point  of  view)  and  its  effects  within  tin  .3.  r  iy  well  curtail  or 
prevent  such  U.S.  aid  unless  the  American  Congress  ana  public  car.  to  con¬ 
vinced  that: 

(1)  There  are  reasons  why  South  Korean  atu...:a  seem  less  serious 

when  put  in  perspective; 

(2)  There  would  be  a  serious  imbalance  in  North  and  South  Korean 
military  capabilities  if  the  U.S.  weakened  its  deterrent  presence  without 
such  aid; 

(3)  The  present  military  weakness  of  South  Korea  is  at  least  some¬ 
what  the  result  of  U.S.  emphasis  on  economic  development  and  weaknesses 
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in  the  past  U .S .  military  assistance  effort;  and 


(U.)  There  are  valid  reasons  why  the  U  .S  .  has  a  vital  strategic  in¬ 
terest  in  South  Korea  which  should  be  defended. 

I  have  already  cited  reasons  (by  briefly  quoting  General  Wickham  in 
the  previous  rare)  why  peace  and  stability  in  the  Korean  peninsula  are  in¬ 
ternal  to  l'.".  national  security.  With  regard  to  rigidity  of  politics, 
there  ar.  at  !•  art  cm-  'onpensating  reasons  for  South  Koreans  who  have 
to  cope  with  tense  sec;.: city  situations.  We  constantly  face  a  serious 
military  * hjreat  from  the  North. 

It  is  still  vivid  in  our  memory  how  the  free  Republic  of  Vietnam 
foil  to  the  hands  o.‘  Oomr.unlsts  and  how  thousands  of  innocent  people  were 
massacred  and  persecuted  solely  because  they  wished  to  remain  free  and  to 
continue  to  have  their  own  mode  of  living  and  thinking.  Freedom  and  peace 
once  lost  cannot  be  recovered  easily.  They  must  be  defended  and  maintained 
at  all  cost.  In  this  respect,  the  United  States  has  at  least  some  moral 
responsibility  for  South  Korea's  past  emphasis  on  economic  development  and 
for  a  past  U.S.  military  assistance  effort  that  left  South  Korea  inadequately 
postured  for  self-defense.  We  South  Koreans  are  fully  aware  that  there  also 
are  sound  strategic  reasons  for  the  U.S.  to  ensure  that  South  Korea  can 
deter  and  defend  by  herself  to  a  certain  extent. 

South  Korea  is  the  key  to  Japanese  stability,  and  Japan  and  NATO 
are  the  critical  allies  the  United  States  must  have  as  part  of  its  present 
national  security  structure.  As  long  as  South  Korea  is  not  threatened  and 
the  U.S.  naval  and  air  forces  can  support  Japan,  Japan  will  have  no  mili¬ 
tary  reason  to  question  its  alliance  with  the  U.S.  or  to  hasten  its  re¬ 
armament.  Further,  the  USSR  will  have  no  incentive  to  encourage  North  Ko¬ 
rean  military  adventures ,  and  there  will  be  little  possibility  that 
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Red  China  might  somehow  be  dragged  into  support  of  North  Korean  military 
action.  The  massive  South  Korean  industrial  capacity  the  U.S.  has  spent 
so  much  to  create  will  not  be  at  hazard,  and  ther*~  will  be  no  risk  of  a 
united,  strong,  and  hostile  Korea.  In  short,  by  normal  geopolitical  cri¬ 
teria,  the  United  States  does  have  a  permanent  strategic  interest  in  South 
Korea. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  Korean  and  American  government  officials 
concerned  maintain  continuous  consultations  on  implementation  of  the  se¬ 
curity  treaty  and  its  related  arragements,  and  promote  close  communications 
between  two  sides.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea  should  make  every  effort  to  assure  the  United  States  armed  forces  in 
Korea  of  the  stable  use  of  facilities  and  areas  which  the  ROK  has  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  provide  under  the  security  treaty .  We  South  Koreans  fully 
recognize  the  austere  reality  that  our  national  secur  ty  will  have  to  be 
based  on  American  prelection . 

4.  U.S.-  ROK  Economic  Cooperation;  The  United  States  and  the  Re¬ 

public  of  Korea  are  bound  by  historic  tics,  forced  it.  •...•«•  and  tempered  in 
peace.  Our  two  nations  stand  guard  together  it;  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
areas  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Together,  we  form  it-  Keystone  of  the  free 
world's  security  system  in  Northeast  Asia.  In  the  past  thirty  years,  this 
alliance  has  developed  and  matured  into  a  strong  and  growing  economic  part¬ 
nership.  Korea  is  one  of  the  major  suppliers  of  i  ne  United  States  and  one 
of  America's  best  customers  for  U.S.  exports.  f  wo  look  into  Korea's 
foreign  trade,  which  corresponds  to  69.2  percent  of  Korea's  gross  national 
product,  we  find  that  26.3  percent  of  our  exports  -..ore  hound  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  Purchases  from  the  United  State:  amount  on  to  $4,800  million, 
or  19*8  percent  of  our  total  imports.  Those  statistics  serve  as  proof 
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that  economic  cooperation  between  our  two  countries  is  no  less  important 
than  our  security  ties.^ 

The  Korean  people  are  now  moving  boldly  toward  a  more  prosperous 
and  plural  community,  for  which  the  continued  growth  of  the  Korean  economy 
is  essential.  The  vigor  and  the  frontier  spirit  of  Americans  is  owed  to 
their  founding  forefathers,  who  set  out  with  an  indefatigable  will  to  ex¬ 
plore  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  We  Koreans  sincerely 
respect  the  American  aspiration  for  freedom  and  peace.  We  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  American  capabilities  and  technology  in  the  20th  century  and  the  ama¬ 
zing  results  of  the  vast  potential  of  mankind  tapped  by  their  pragmatism 
and  free  enterprise,  f  ie  11  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  South  Korean  people 
is  the  record  of  American  assistance  to  our  national  survival  during  the 
the  devastating  Kor  a1  War  and  the  subsequent  period  of  extreme  privation. 
Together  with  American  military  aid  in  throwing  back  the  North  Korean  in¬ 
vasion  and  in  def ending  the  ROK  thereafter,  American  economic  assistance 
not  only  helped  rehabilitate  the  prostrate  economy  but  also  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  later  rapid  growth.  Looking  back  on  our  relations  between  ^wo 
countries,  they  have  not  always  been  sweet  and  smooth.  But  this  has  been 
inevitable  not  because  of  our  lack  of  cooperation  but  because  of  mainly 
cross-cultural  barriers,  which  are  minimizing  year  after  year. 

The  period  from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  late  19?0s  was  marked  by 
accelerating  Korean  industrialization,  leading  to  high  economic  growth 
rates.  We  pegard  this  period  as  the  first  "take-off"  for  the  Korean  econo¬ 
my.  Particularly  r.o‘. e  ■.'orLhy  during  this  period,  American  economic  assis¬ 
tance  ceased  to  be  orient-1,!  toward  simple  subsistence  aid  and  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  started  moving  toward  higher  levels  of  economic  cooperation  in  in¬ 
creasing  diversity  of  1 1  ■■  1 d s .  The  United  States  began  to  provide  us  with 
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Two-Way  Trade  Figures* 


(unit:  million  dollars) 


Exports 

Imports 

_ 

Total 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

YEAR 

Export 

to  U .  S  . 

Imports 

from  U ,S 

1970 

835-2 

395-2 
(4?  .JL) 

1,964.0 

584.8 

(29.36) 

1975 

5,081.0 

1,536-3 
(30  .35) 

7,274.4 

1,881.1 

(25.90) 

1977 

10,046.5 

3,118.7 

(31.C*) 

10,810-5 

2,447.4 

(22.60) 

1978 

12,710.6 

4,056 .4 
(31-93) 

14,971-6 

3,043.0 

(20.30) 

1979 

15,0^5-5 

4,373-9 

(29-10) 

20,338-6 

4,602.6 

(22.60) 

1980 

17,504.9 

4,606.6 

(26.33) 

22,292.0 

4,890.0 

(21.90) 

*  Sources  The  Korea  Herald  (4  March  1961)  quoted  the  ROK 

government  data  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry. 
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an  expanded 


the  necessary  new  technologies  and  managerial  ex;x-rt.u>-  or. 
scale . 

Korean-American  cooperation  during  thus  period  ..as  more  markedly 
geared  to  reciprocity.  But  it  was  still  largely  a  relationship  between  a 
donor  and  a  beneficiary.  We  are  now  entering  a  .now  stage  of  American -Ko¬ 
rean  economic  cooperation.  In  this  new  phase,  Korea  ar.d  America  are  ex¬ 
pected  not  only  to  continue  their  cooperation  in  fostering  the  progress  of 
both  countries,  but  also  to  work  together  to  promote  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

Asia  has  now  become  the  largest  export  mariei  for  the  united  States. 
In  fact,  Asia  has  begun  to  buy  more  from  America  that.  Europe  does.  Korea 
is  the  second  largest  Asian  customer  of  U.S.  products..  In  1980  alone,  South 
Korea  purchased  nearly  $5,000  million  worth  of  American  goods.  Koreans 
heartily  welcome  an  American  business  preset.ee  in  .  ci-a.  We  will  encourage 
American  businessmen  even  more  positively  that.  ;  .-for.  to  cooperate  with 
their  Korean  counterparts  and  the  Korean  government  it-  developing  our  Ko¬ 
rean  export  products,  in  introducing  advanced  t.-cnnolo,- ,y  and  in  increasing 
American  capital  Investments . 

The  surest  way  to  liberate  all  mafikir.u  frer.  ..'-v-  rty  and  to  further 
global  prosperity  is  by  multi  laterally  increasing  it  : .  mat  ionai  coopera¬ 
tion  to  promote  economic  growth  and  trade  evt ry-n,  ;  .  i  would  not  cut- 
scribe  to  the  view  advocated  by  some  one  that  grow..:,  "must  to  held  tack" 
in  view  of  the  earth's  finite  resources.  It  is  not  a.  a  earth  of  resources 
that  blocks  improvements  in  the  living  standards  of  developing  nations.  ?:>■ 
progress  of  developing  countries  has  been  impeded  by  inadequate  cooperation 
between  the  developed  "have  nations"  and  the  .n  voloping  "have-not  nations," 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  fir m  common  conviction  that  o. velopoa  and 
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loped  nations  should  bo  partners  in  seeking  coexistence  and  mutual  pros¬ 
perity  (in  many  instances  there  -are  such  self-imposed  limits  to  growth) . 

Efforts  by  developing  countries  to  industrialize  and  expand  their 
trade  should  not  be  regarded  as  challenges  to  the  industrialized  nations. 
Rather,  the  current  limits  on  growth  can  be  overcome  by  mutually  opening 
domestic  markets  to  expand  international  trade,  because  expanding  trade 
•'ill  provide  a  strong  impetus  to  global  economic  growth  and  the  development 
of  r.or.-utilined  o>-  unit -r-util  ized  resources  in  developing  nations.  America 
and  Korea  should  main  •  v  n  greater  efforts- to  take  advantage  of  the  merits 
of  free  enterprise  .-y:g-«;,  while  offsetting  the  weaknesses  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  systems,  i*"  there  are  any,  so  that  they  can  make  even  greater 
contributions  to  world  economic  and  trade  growth. 

d.  Refitting  of  JAfAt'-ROK  Economic  Ties:  Economic  and  trade  ties 
between  South  Korea  and  Japan  are  very  important  to  both  parties.  Both 
sides  should  be  encouraged  to  help  each  other  to  exp1  ore  wide  avenues  of 
economic  and  trade  potentials  between  the  two  countries.  One  significant 
development  in  the  trade  ties  between  the  ROK  and  Japan  is  that  Korea's  trade 
balance  is  worsening  desp:i  to  ongoing  efforts  to  rectify  the  trade  imbalance 
through  the  diversi.fi  cal  ion  of  import  markets.  South  Korea's  machinery  in¬ 
dustry  structure,  which  leads  Korea  to  depend  heavily  on  the  imports  from 
Japan,  is  cited  as  the  most  formidable  stumbling  block  in  Korea's  efforts 
to  rectify  its  trade  imbalance  with  Japan. 

Since  the  development  stages  of  Korea  and  Japan  are  different,  Ko¬ 
rea  has  to  depend  o»:  Japan  for  sophisticated  equipment  to  expedite  its 
industrialisation.  Japan  should  attempt  to  correct  the  trade  imbalance 
running  in  h'-ffy  disfavor  of  Korea.  Considering  that  Japan  is  the  largest 
material  and  equipn--:.-1  supplier  to  South  Korea  because  of  its  location  and 
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dexterous  sales  promotion  drive,  the  rapid  improv.-mi.i,'.  in  the  chronic  trade 
imbalance  will  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  Japanese  business  interests. 

Korea  has  been  suffering  from  the  snowballing  deficit  in  its  trade 
with  Japan  which  now  totals  nearly  $20,000  million;  On  tne  other  hand, 

Japan  has  seemingly  made  a  point  of  its  role  In  extending  credits  or  capi¬ 
tal  cooperation  to  the  South  Korean  economy.  3ut  Japan's  trade  surplus 
with  Korea  averages  at  $1,200  million  a  year.  Promotion  of  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  two  countries  has  recently  been  an  objective  of  considera¬ 
ble  concern  in  both  parties.  This  is  encouraging  because  actual  cooperation 
between  the  two  neighbors  has  been  far  less  that:  >.<  Jed  for  quite  some 
time.  But  this  is  also  encouraging  in  that  the  current  concern  presages  a 
new  momentum  for  refitting  the  overall  relationship  between  Seoul  and  Tokyo 

which  as  been  rather  strained  in  recent  years,  notably  over  the  case  of  Kim 

12 

Dae  Jung.  But  both  sides  should  help  each  other  in  Invigorating  their  co¬ 
operative  ties . 

A  positive  move  in  this  direction  was  the  inau, duration  of  the  Korea- 
Japan  Economic  Association  in  Seoul  last  January.  (Consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  business  leaders,  the  association  is  expected  to  play  a  major  role 
In  accelerating  economic  cooperation  between  two  countries  on  a  private 
level.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  birth  of  the  asse .iation  coincided  with 
a  renewal  of  interest  by  Japanese  businesses  in  i;.v  siment  in  Korea.  This 
may  be  an  offshoot  of  the  negligible  returns  of  their  ambitious  onrush  toward 
Red  China  which  has  proved  after  all  not  reaay  •  t  to  absorb  as  much  foreign 
capital  and  technology  as  assumed  by  Japan  ann  ouv-r  Western  nations. 

The  situation  has  little  improved  despite  repeated  pledges  of  efforts 
between  two  countries.  Japan's  barriers  sill :  remain  high  and  thick  against 
imports  from  South  Korea  ranging  from  agricultural  and  marine  products  to 
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such  manufactured  goods  as  textiles.  Of  course,  the  ROK  has  to  revise  its 
own  trade  pattern  and  competitive  edge  to  cope  with  such  import  barriers. 

But  an  outstanding  truth  is  that  the  interdependence  of  the  economies  of 
the  two  neighbor  countries  is  great  and  growing  greater.  A  prosperous  Ko¬ 
rean  economy  will  be  conducive  to  increasing  the  economic  benefit  of  Japan, 
not  to  speak  of  its  geopolitical  stability  as  a  whole.  The  new  associa¬ 
tion  of  Korean  business  leaders  may  do  well  to  begin  with  a  joint  search 
with  their  Japanese  counterparts  for  ways  to  make  their  cooperation  most 
complementary  to  the  two  interdependent  economies. 

Such  economl c  cooperation,  needless  to  say,  cannot  be  expected  out¬ 
side  an  overall  cooperative  relationship  between  the  two  governments.  The 
inauguration  of  a  new  government  of  the  Fifth  Republic  this  spring  will  be 
a  moment  for  Korea  and  its  international  partners  to  renew  and  reinforce 
their  friendly  ties.  As  Tokyo  also  seems  eager  to  take  this  moment  to  re¬ 
shape  its  relations  with  the  ROK,  the  two  countries  will  be  able  to  augment 
their  neighborly  ties  on  the  basis  of  interdependence  and  reciprocal  part¬ 
nership  . 

6 .  Japan's  Contribution  to  the  Regional  Security:  The  vulnerability 
of  the  Japanese  armed  forces  was  demonstrated  in  1976  when  Soviet  defector 
Lieutenant  Viktor  Belenko  eluded  radar  and  landed,  undetected,  his  MiG-25 
at  a  small  airstrip  in  northern  Japan.  As  Tokyo  has  not  provided  adequately 
for  its  own  defense  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  government 
(particularly  the  last  two  governments)  has  been  under  mounting  pressure 
from  Washington  to  contribute  more  to  their  own  defense. 

But  the  7.6  percent  hike  now  planned  for  Japan's  1981  defense  budget 
will  almost  certainly  keep  that  country's  total  military  spending  below 
one  percent  of  its  GNP,  the  smallest  comparative  effort  of  any  industria- 
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lized  country.  Japan's  defense  budget  is  now  0.9  percent  of  GNP,  compared 
with  France  (3-?)>  West  Germany  (3-4),  Britain  (4.7),  and  the  United  States 
(5.0) .  That  translates  into  a  per  capita  defense  expenditure  in  Japan  of 
$87,  compared  with  France  ($349) »  West  Germany  ($396),  Britain  ($312),  and 
the  United  States  ($520) 

Japan  seems  fully  committed  to  a  gradual  buildup  of  its  very  modest 
air,  land,  and  sea  forces.  And  it  is  also  true  that  any  increase  in  spen¬ 
ding  for  weaponry  remains  controversial  in  a  country  still  traumatized  by 
the  devastation  it  suffered  in  World  War  II.  And  yet,  both  the  Japanese 
government  and,  increasingly,  the  people  of  Japan,  recognize  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union's  growing  power  in  the  Far  East  coupled  with  a  sharp  decline  in 
American  military  strength  in  the  Western  Pacific  is  leaving  Japan  even 
more  vulnerable.  What  worries  more  is  the  shift  in  military  balance  caused 
by  the  massive  arms  buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union;  Soviet  intervention  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Indochina,  and  Africa;  establishment  of  military  bases  on  the 
islands  off  Hokkaido  that  Japan  claims  as  its  territory j  and  enlargement 
of  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet. 

At  present,  Japanese  forces  could  not  begin  to  iefend  the  sea  lanes 
upon  which  Japan  depends  for  daily  imports  of  oil ,  foodstuffs,  and  natural 
resources.  Japan's  air  defense  forces  are  rudimentary.  And  the  Japanese 
army  fields  an  almost  token  force  of  155,000  troops/  A  defense  budget 
that  grows  at  less  than  eight  percent  per  year  would  not  fund  forces  ade¬ 
quate  for  Japan's  security  needs  until  the  1990s,  if  then.  So,  the  pressure 
from  Washington  and  from  their  other  allied  capitals  must  continue.  The 
Japanese  must  come  to  understand  that  the  United  States  cannot  rebuild  its 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  defend  the  Persian  Gulf,  counter  Soviet  might  in 
Europe,  and  maintain  its  other  defense  commitments  from  South  Korea  to  the 
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Caribbean  while  sinultar.oorsl y  shielding  Japan  from  the  harsh  realities 


of  the  1980s . 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  TT ,  particularly  since  the  mid-1960s 
when  Japan  was  known  to  catch  up  with  industrialized  countries,  surpassing 
France,  Britain  and  many  c4. her  iuropean  countries  in  terms  of  economic 
power,  the  Japanese  have  teen  accused  of  saving  billions  of  dollars  by 
cultivating  their  reluctance  to  rearm.  The  Detroit  News,  dated  12  January 
1981,  quoted  a  recent  article  from  the  newspaper  Asahl  Shimbun  written 
by  Hosai  Hyuga,  board  'halrman  of  Sumitomo  Metals  Industries  Inc.,  calling 
for  an  end  to  what  b  called  Tokyo’s  "free  ride 

Japan  should  raise  defence  spending  to  1.9  percent  of  GNP  —  to  at 

e  ast  match  th  •  dt  f  nee  commitment  of  neutral  Switzerland.  .  .Japan 
can  spend  1.9  percent  of  GNP  on  defensive  arms  alone,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  .my  of : on.sive  capability .  Japan  must  have  at  least  suf¬ 
ficient  military  strength  to  hold  out  if  attacked  until  help  comes 
from  America  uneer  the  American-Japanese  defense  treaty .. .America 
suffered  a  "relative  decline"  and  can  no  longer  afford  to  defend 
the  Western  world  without  help. 

The  disappointment  expressed  by  the  Carter  Administration  over  a 
less-than-oxpccted  increase  in  Japan's  defense  budget  can  hardly  have  ccme 
as  a  surprise  in  Tokyo,  iiven  ine  Reagan  Administration  can  not  hope  to 
meet  such  global  commitment  without  help  from  friends,  especially  those 
possessing  more  then  enough  wealth  to  provide  for  their  own  protection. 
U.S.  weakness  is  not  the  main  reason  Japan  should  pay  for  more  of  its  own 
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CONCLUSION 

The  objectives  and  aims  of  this  report  are  designed  to  lead  to  a 
clear-cut  understanding  of  Korea  and  its  present  sense  of  division,  which 
is  distinctly  the  DPRK  in  the  north  and  the  ROK  in  the  south.  This  di¬ 
vision  was  caused  by  neither  civil  wax  nor  civil  strife.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  artificial  partition  created  by  the  interests  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  major  powers,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  Com¬ 
munist  China.  The  reality  of  this  situation  requires  acceptance  of  this 
partition  as  de  facto  and  an  understanding  of  how  it  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  Korean  society  today. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Korean  people  is  unification  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  a  resolution  of  the  issues  which  contribute  to  its  current  di¬ 
vision.  The  status  quo  which  now  exists  in  Korea  appears  to  be  a  predi¬ 
cament  Koreans  will  have  to  cope  with  until  destiny  or  the  major  powers 
which  decreed  the  division  provide  the  necessary  framework  for  unification 
If  we  rely  on  destiny,  Korea  must  take  a  part  ir  shaping  that  destiny.  Th 
ROK,  therefore,  is  required  to  assume  the  position  of  a  truly  independent 
nation-state  and  flourish  as  a  dignified  member  of  the  International  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  assumed  by  a  few  individuals,  a 
specific  group,  or  segment  of  society.  Its  success ,  however,  can  be  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  participation  of  all  its  citizens . 

The  past  experience  of  Korea  will  serve  as  a  case  study  for  the 
future.  While  independent  diplomacy  and  self-reliance  would  be  her  grea¬ 
test  assets,  the  independence  must  be  backed  at  least  presently  by  an  un¬ 
derstanding  partner,  due  to  the  conditions  that  have  been  described  in  the 


foregoing  text.  As  Koreans  we  must  create  a  stable  environment  which  stres¬ 
ses  social,  economic  and  political  equilibrium.  This  must  be  done  step  by 
step  in  a  profound  and  orderly  manner.  Interwoven  in  these  concerns  is 
the  eventual  establishment  of  a  welfare  society  with  emphasis  on  social 
order  to  maintain  social  justice.  To  this  end  we  are  supporting  the  man¬ 
date  of  human  rights  as  it  applies  to  us,  in  a  sincere  effort  to  eliminate 

classdivision  and  onabl-  all  Koreans  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

A 

Sustained  focus  on  our  security  measures  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  creating  an  atmosphere  that  will  be  viable  to  policies  which  will 
meet  the  goals  of  the  welfare  society  we  hope  to  realize. 

The  North  Korean  Communist  regime  has  not  yet  given  up  its  dream 
(nightmare)  of  unifying  Korea  by  force.  But  such  a  unification  formula, 
which  would  only  mean  national  self-destruction,  must  be  firmly  rejected 
in  the  name  of  the  Korean  people.  Thus  it  is  important  that  all  Koreans 
who  favor  peaceful  unification  be  united  as  one. 

The  outlook  for  the  rest  of  this  decade,  during  which  Korea  has 
to  make  a  historic  step  forward  toward  the  constitution  of  an  affluent 
but  heal  +  h.y  society, is  still  faced  with  challenges  due  to  changes  and  up¬ 
heavals  throughout  the  world,  including  continued  and  renewed  tensions  be- 
+  *  he  major  powers.  In  this  period,  one  of  our  major  problems  is 

functioning  effectively  to  eliminate  or  at  least  minimize  various  side- 
effects  generated  by  the  early  stages  of  national  modernization  and  in¬ 
dustrialisation  dating  from  the  1970s,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the 
assassination  of  the  late  President  Park. 

The  common  interest  of  the  four  major  powers  in  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula  is  to  keep  stability  by  maintaining  status  quo.  Therefore,  unless 
the  conflicting  issues  between  these  powers  reach  an  agreement  on  unifi- 
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cation,  it  is  the  "impossible  dream"  of  the  Korean  people.  In  order  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  between  these  four  major  powers,  Korea  needs  to 
concur  on  alignment  with  them.  Yet  amid  the  spectrum  of  international 
politics,  it  is  an  impractical  solution  at  present  due  to  ideological  dif¬ 
ferences  within  the  governmental  structure  of  the  countries  involved.  This 
leads  South  Korea  to  a  choice  of  military  alliance  with  the  United  States 
and  economic  ties  with  Japan.  South  Koreans  wih  have  to  step  up  their 
efforts  to  promote  closer  relations  —  economic,  military  and  political  — 
with  these  two  powers  under  the  principle  ox-  mutual  understanding  and  mu¬ 
tual  respect  for  sovereignty.  Since  Korean  security  is  vital  to  Japan, 
the  Japanese  government  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  its  increased  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  security  of  the  region  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  only  country  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms 
of  strategic  nuclear  capability. 

Albeit  we  are  keenly  aware  that  we  Koreans  alone  arc  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  nation's  survival  and  happiness,  w<  feel  a  debt  towards 
our  allies  led  by  the  United  States  —  a  debt  that  can  be  repaid  in  time. 
Our  present  capacity  is  limited  because  of  our  historical  and  cultural 
background;  however,  being  given  the  sufficient  time,  we  will  prove  our 
potential  capability  to  enhance  America's  position  in  Northeast  Asia. 
Koreans  must  cultivate  all  the  advantages  of  working  both  independently 
and  dependently  with  such  directly  concerned  major  powers  as  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  China.  The  result  of  this  approach 
would  perhaps  create  a  scenario  of  political  rod  economic  progress  toward 
our  ultimate  goal  of  peaceful  unification. 

Time  will  be  the  measure  of  success  in  < stablishing  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  framework  of  unification.  The  decisions  we  make  today, 
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as  individuals,  groups  or  government,  can  either  divert  us  from  or 
channel  us  towards  achieving  and  maintaining  our  own  destiny. 


(24  APRIL  1981) 


SO,  CHIN-TAE 

Colonel ,  Korean  Air  Force 
Air  War  College,  Class  81 
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